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Sermons for the Month of May 
DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 


THE LEAGUE OF THE SACRED HEART, THE OLDEST AND Most 
BENEFICIAL CONFRATERNITY 


“If thou put a little piece of its heart upon coals, the smoke thereof driveth 
away all kind of devils.”—Tob., vi, 8. 

When, in the year 1674, on the feast of St. John, the Divine 
Saviour showed His most Sacred Heart to the saintly nun Margaret 
Mary Alacocque, and urged a special devotion to this Heart, and 
when, subsequently, in the following year our Saviour expressed 
His wish for a particular feast in honor of the Sacred Heart, His 
wishes were zealously complied with. Already in the year 1727 
there were established in Europe more than four hundred confra- 
ternities of the Sacred Heart, and to-day hundreds of thousands 
are members of these confraternities. Catholics eager for higher 
perfection practise with fervor the devotion of the Sacred Heart, 
and hasten to become members of the confraternity or League of 
the Sacred Heart wherever established. While the Sacred Heart 
Confraternity in this form originated only a little over two hundred 
years ago, yet the institution of the devotion itself reaches back to 
Calvary, to the opening of the Heart of Jesus, so that I may well 
say that it is the oldest confraternity; moreover, on account of its 
sublime object, it is the most exalted, and, finally, on account of the 
bountiful fruits derived from it, it is beyond doubt a most efficacious 
confraternity. 

I. The League of the Sacred Heart is in this sense the oldest 
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confraternity in the Catholic Church. Its founder was our Divine 
Saviour Himself. He established this confraternity more than 
two thousand years ago, when He hung upon the Cross of Calvary 
and allowed His heart to be pierced by a lance, in order to open it 
to His redeemed people as an inexhaustible source of grace and 
merit, and as a pledge of His most ardent love. “For this,” St. 
Bernard exclaims, “was Thy side pierced that an entrance might 
be opened for us. For this was Thy heart wounded, that we might 
be liberated from every care and anxiety and might dwell therein 
in security. It was pierced that we might behold through this 
visible wound Thy invisible love.” In this sense, therefore, our 
Divine Saviour Himself was the founder of the Sacred Heart 
Confraternity. The first member of this society was Mary, the 
Mater Dolorosa, standing beneath the Cross of Jesus. Who may 
express in words the tender affection of this holy Mother of God, 
from the moment of the incarnation of her Divine Son, whose most 
Sacred Heart she adored, she to whom was revealed the infinite love 
of the Heart of Jesus for mankind, as well as the depth of the most 
bitter suffering which He endured for us. What anguish must this 
holy Mother of God have experienced as she, standing beside the 
Cross, beheld the most amiable Heart of Jesus, even after death 
pierced by the soldier’s spear. How great was her desolation as she 
held in her lap the lifeless body of her Divine Son, covered with 
wounds and frightfully disfigured, after its removal from the 
Cross. 

The second member of the League of the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
was St. John, who at the Last Supper reposed upon the Heart of 
Jesus, and who, as St. Anselm writes, weeping bitterly at the 
burial of Jesus, cried out: “Alas, from this, the best of al! hearts, 
I drew yesterday celestial delights, and to-day I behold it with 
mourning and lamentation.” The repentant Peter inscribed himself 
with his tears as third member of the League of the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus, and the fourth was the penitent Mary Magdalene, who 
for extreme sadness could utter no word, but in the depth of her 
heart said to the Heart of Jesus: “My heart is turned within me, 
for I am full of bitterness” (Lam. i, 20). As further members there 
came, according to St. Brigid, still other pious women and many 
angels, to show their love to their Lord and God. There came, 
too, Nicodemus and Joseph Arimathea, the pagan centurion 
Longinus, Veronica and other witnesses of the opening of the Most 
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Sacred Heart. Then, after the Resurrection, the Apostles joined 
in the adoration of the Sacred Heart, when the Saviour appeared 
and showed not only His pierced hands and feet, but also His 
side, His opened Heart (John xx, 20). In this confraternity the 
early Christians joined by their love and adoration of the Heart of 
Jesus, for it is said of them: “That they had but one heart and one 
soul,” namely, in the Heart of Jesus (Acts iv, 32). Would that 
to-day a universal, fervent, adoration of the Heart of Jesus might 
produce such unity amongst Christians, so that it might be said 
of us all: This multitude of believers has but one heart and one 
soul. They all unite peacefully and fervently in the Heart of 
Jesus. 

II. The Confraternity of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, on account 
of its sublime, most holy object, is especially attractive to us. In 
the Old Law the most sacred object was the Ark of the Covenant. 
It was constructed out of imperishable wood, inlaid within and 
without with purest gold. This Ark of the Covenant signified 
to the Jews the seat and throne of God upon earth. From there 
He manifested His grace and mercy; from there He proclaimed 
His revelations; from there He gave advice to the high priests. 

The Ark of the Covenant was a symbol of the Sacred Heart. 
And if, as is so manifestly proper, the sacred wounds of Jesus, 
as also the instruments of His passion, the crown of thorns, lance, 
etc., are held in such high esteem and have their own festivals, 
with what veneration must our holy Church surround the Divine 
Heart of Jesus, which is really united with the Person of the Son 
of God. What humble homage, what profound adoration is due 
that Divine Heart, the abode of eternal clemency, the treasury of 
Divine grace. 

Worthy of our love the Heart of Jesus is also as the symbol of 
His Passion, principally of the agony of His soul when He thought 
of the ingratitude of mankind, of the many for whom His sacrifice 
would be without avail, because they persisted in sin. This was a 
greater torture to Him than His bodily suffering. In the Garden 
of Olives this anguish of the soul assumed the proportions of a 
death agony producing a sweat of blood. Filled with love, grati- 
tude and repentance let us adore the Heart of Jesus which has 
suffered so much for mankind, for ourselves. 

_The Heart of Jesus is adorable, moreover, as a symbol of His 
virtues. We speak of a pure, magnanimous, meek, noble Heart. 
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The Lord said: “Learn of Me, for I am meek and humble of heart, 
and you shall find rest for your soul.” Through the exalted virtues 
which He practised during His earthly life, He became our model. 
The veneration of His Heart induces us to imitate Him. His in- 
expressible purity and sanctity, the love of and obedience to His 
heavenly Father, His zeal for the glory of God, the tender com- 
passionate love for wretched mankind, are now perpetuated in the 
inner life of Jesus in the holy Eucharist. The inner life of Jesus 
we should particularly contemplate and imitate, and the Confra- 
ternity of the Sacred Heart has this for its object. 

III. The Confraternity of the Sacred Heart of Jesus is most 
profitable. The fish caught by the young Tobias at the behest 
of the angel Raphael afforded various advantages. “Lay up his 
heart,” said the angel, “and his gall and liver for thee; for these 
are necessary for useful medicines” (Tobias vi, 5). St. Augus- 
tine sees in this fish the symbol of Jesus Christ who has become 
for us—in the Most Blessed Sacrament, not only a food, but also 
a medicine. This medicine is His Heart, wounded upon Mount 
Calvary, an ocean of love and suffering, and the devout contempla- 
tion of it puts to flight the evil spirit and his temptations. The 
angel said to Tobias: “If thou put a little piece of his heart upon 
coals, the smoke thereof driveth away all kind of devils” (Tobias 
vi, 8). Heed this advice, dear brethren. If you entertain in your 
heart a fond remembrance of everything that the Heart of Jesus 
has done and suffered for you, as well as of His virtues, you will 
surely overcome the most violent temptations and make consider- 
able progress in virtue. In the Heart of Jesus we find everything 
we require for our souls. Would you cure the wounds of your 
soul? The Heart of Jesus is the medicine. Is your soul tormented 
by the burning fever of temptation, the Heart of Jesus is the healing 
spring. Is it in need of assistance, the Heart of Jesus is a most 
powerful help and affords most potent succor. Do you fear death? 
The Heart of Jesus is the source of life. Do you long for heaven? 
The Heart of Jesus is the way and entrance to salvation. If in 
need of a guide in the darkness, the Heart of Jesus gives forth 
eternal light. Do you ask for strengthening food, the Heart of 
Jesus is nourishment in the Sacrament of the holy Eucharist. 

Since we find all the graces we need in the Most Sacred Heart of 
Jesus, let us approach in confidence that Heart; let us gather the 
riches which are found there in lavish profusion. 
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SERMONS FOR THE CHILDREN’S MASS 


A COURSE OF INSTRUCTIONS IN CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE 


THE CREED 


XXVII. Gop’s PROVIDENCE 


No father provides for his children with as much loving care as 
God provides for us. From the very beginning He has arranged 
all things for our welfare, and promises to help and save us in all 
our necessities, if only we trust Him with childlike confidence and 
have recourse to Him in all our troubles. He urges us to rely upon 
His care and assistance, not to be solicitous about our wants, and 
not to seek help elsewhere. In every age He has pledged Himself 
to provide for those who trust Him, and our Divine Lord revealed 
most plainly the gracious providence of God when He said: “Ask, 
and it shall be given to you; seek, and you shall find; knock, and it 
shall be opened to you.” God desires our confidence, not formal 
and eloquent prayers. “The heathens . . . think that in their much 
speaking they may be heard; be not you like to them, for your 
Father knoweth what is needful for you before you ask Him.” Our 
merciful Father, who supplies the irrational beasts with a shelter, 
and the birds with food, and who adds beauty to the foliage and 
flowers, cannot forget us, for we are made in His likeness, but will 
gladly and freely supply us with what we need, if we ask it of Him 
with confidence. 

God has faithfully kept His promises to all who have relied upon 
His word. Job was overwhelmed with afflictions of every kind, 
and all hope of help seemed to have failed, but still he trusted in 
God, who was watching over him, and at last unexpected relief 
from his sufferings came to him. Susanna, though innocent, was 
threatened with ruin and death, in fact sentence had been pro- 
nounced against her, and she was actually about to be stoned, when 
God, on whom she relied, bestowed on her help, liberty and life. 
With perfect truth David exclaims, when speaking of God’s provi- 
dence: “I have been young and now am old, and I have not seen 
the just forsaken, nor his seed seeking bread; . . . the Lord will 
rescue them from the wicked, and save them, because they have 
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hoped in Him” (Ps. xxxvi). My Brethren, we need many things 
in this life—our mind requires guidance, instruction and peace; 
our body wants food, clothing, shelter and comfort. Moreover, 
troubles and trials of every kind abound; discontent, ignorance, 
melancholy and anxiety burden our minds, poverty, weakness, crime 
and disease undermine our health; hatred, envy, persecution and 
injustice disturb our souls; no one escapes suffering in some form 
or other, and life is a perpetual warfare. To whom shall we turn 
for aid when we are afflicted in mind or body? Whence shall we 
seek help amidst the trials and perplexities of life? There is only 
One who watches over us and knows all our needs, there is only 
One who sees our sorrows and offers us His tender compassionate 
assistance. Let us place all our confidence in God, and seek in 
Him our refuge. There is nothing on which we can so firmly rely 
as on His providence, for God is not only full of fatherly love, but 
He is also all-powerful. Vast, infinite and indescribable is His 
might; in His sight all else that is great appears small, all that is 
strong appears weak, and all that is high appears low. He dis- 
poses of all things with His will, and everything obeys His word. 
In the 82nd Psalm David extols His power, and ends with the 
words: “Thou alone art the Most High over all the earth.” 

Nowhere does God display His omnipotence more than in help- 
ing and saving those who rely upon Him. He scatters their enemies 
like dust, and no obstacle in their path, no evil and no danger can 
harm them. Think how stubbornly Pharao resisted the departure 
of the Israelites from Egypt, and when at last they reached the Red 
Sea they were pursued by a pitiless enemy, and seemed certain to 
fall victims either to the sword or to the waves. In their distress 
they lifted their hands towards heaven, beseeching God’s assistance, 
and forthwith the waters of the sea were divided, so that God’s 
people could pass through in safety, whilst their enemies, attempting 
to follow them, perished miserably. Nothing is too hard for God 
to accomplish. 

As His fatherly providence is so powerful and gracious, let us 
always turn to Him for help. No matter what our position may be 
and what trials await us in the future, let us rely not on creatures, 
not on the skill and strength and wisdom of men, but on the all- 
prevailing and fatherly providence of God, saying with David: 
“The Lord is my light and my salvation, whom shall I fear? The 
Lord is the protector of my life, of whom shall I be afraid? .. . 
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If armies in camp should stand together against me, my heart shall 
not fear.” Whatever may befall us, we will not despair, but set 
all our hopes and confidence in our good and almighty Father, who 
never fails to watch over those who trust Him. Amen. 


XXVIII. Trrats AND MISFORTUNES. 


When God created the world, everything was good; He did not 
create death, for He takes no pleasure in the destruction of the liv- 
ing. It was not through Him, but through the sins of men, that 
death and all that we call evil came into the world. 


1. Many of our misfortunes are due to our own fault. Numer- 
ous diseases are the result of intemperance and excess, and not 
only bad health but countless other evils also come upon mankind, 
because they have not learnt how to subdue their passions and 
check their impulses as they ought. Poverty and misery often 
follow upon extravagance and luxury; fires are caused by care- 
lessness, and pestilence breaks out in consequence of men’s disre- 
gard for cleanliness and the laws of sanitation. Wars that devas- 
tate whole countries are due to the ambition and greed of rulers. 
Still these evils, that come upon us by our own fault, are often 
used by God to promote our real welfare. A drunkard is fre- 
quently reformed through the suffering resulting from his intem- 
perance, and physical ills warn the libertine to mend his conduct. 
All the evils permitted by God are intended to be wholesome warn- 
ings, stimulating us to true amendment. 


2. Not everything that we consider evil is really such, for we 
are too shortsighted to survey God’s whole scheme of government. 
For instance, an innocent child may die, and its parents in their 
sorrow regard its death as a great misfortune, but could they 
fathom God’s designs, they would kneel down and thank Him for 
taking their child away from this world before it was stained and 
poisoned with sin. 

A thunderstorm may suddenly destroy a farmer’s crops, and he 
thinks this a sad trial, but could he realize its necessity and eventual 
benefit he would look upon the storm, not as a personal affliction, 
but as destined to do good, and he would thank God accordingly. 
Many complain that their hopes have been frustrated, and yet be- 
fore long they realize that the fulfillment of their desires would 
have been disastrous. 
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On one occasion a gentleman intended to cross from Ireland to 
England, but as he was going on board, he fell and broke his leg. 
His friends condoled with him, but he remarked that it was all for 
the best. They could not understand how a broken leg could be a 
good thing, and he replied: “God knows better than I do; I main- 
tain that it is a good thing for me to have broken my leg.” That he 
was right was soon apparent. He was left behind and the ship 
sailed without him and was wrecked a few hours later; all the 
passengers perished and his broken leg saved his life. It would be 
easy to accumulate similar stories from our own experience. 


3. Real evils frequently tend to our salvation, if we use them 
as God intends. We ought to take to heart what St. Paul wrote 
to the Hebrews (xii, 5-12): “Neglect not the discipline of the 
Lord, neither be thou wearied whilst thou art rebuked by Him; 
for whom the Lord loveth He chastiseth, and scourgeth every son 
whom He receiveth . . . what son is there whom the father doth 
not correct? If you be without chastisement ... then are you 
bastards and not sons. Moreover, we have had fathers of our 
flesh for instructors, and we reverenced them, shall we not much 
more obey the Father of spirits and live? . . . All chastisement for 
the present indeed seemeth not to bring with it joy, but sorrow; 
but afterwards it will yield, to them that are exercised by it, the 
most peaceable fruit of justice.” Yes indeed, the calamities that 
God from time to time allows to fall upon the human race all tend 
to our welfare if we use them in accordance with His designs. 


(a) They draw our attention to the state of our conscience. 
Many would continue dead in sin unless some sickness or sorrow 
aroused them. The prodigal son might never have returned to his 
father, had not the pangs of hunger assailed him. 

(b) Trials and crosses remind us of God, whom we are only 
too ready to forget, when all is well with us. Manasses would 
probably never have repented if he had not been taken as a prisoner 
to Babylon. 

(c) Misfortunes teach us caution, prudence and vigilance. After 
an intemperate man has had a bad illness, he will be more careful 
to avoid excess. 

(d) Trials convince us of the fleeting character of all earthly 
possessions, and teach us not to cling to them. 

(e) They often humble us and make us trust in God, since we 
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learn from them how weak we ourselves are, and how much we 
need help from above. 


(£) Misfortunes tend to convince us of the immortality of our 
souls and of the eternity that awaits us. We see that it is impos- 
sible for everything to end with this life. 


(g) Misfortunes test our patience and loyalty towards God; 
virtue is tried by adversity as gold in the furnace; as long as we are 
prosperous, it is nothing particularly creditable to be true to God. 


(h) Trials bring us into peculiarly close contact with God, and 
give us a delight in prayer. Sometimes our Heavenly Father de- 
prives us of our daily bread to make us ask Him for it with more 
childlike confidence. 


(i) Trials remind us of death and the judgment, and so stimu- 
late us to amend our way of life. 


(k) They give us opportunity to atone our sins, and in this way 
they are a true purgatory. 


(1) They afford us an opportunity to display our religion for 
the glory of God and the edification of man. 

(m) They promote self-knowledge, which is extremely good 
for us. It is in time of affliction that we discover what sort of 
people we really are. 


(n) They make us sympathetic with the sorrows of others. If 
we have learnt by experience what suffering is we shall be more 
ready to sympathize with our neighbors. 


(0) What we think evils often prove to be the richest sources 
of blessing, because “to them that love God, all things work to- 
gether unto good” (Rom. viii, 28). 


' Job derived great benefit from the painful loss of all his posses- 
sions, the contempt of his wife and family and his repulsive dis- 
ease. His faith and confidence in God were strengthened, and he 
became a model of patience, pleasing in God’s sight, and in the end 
he was happier than ever. Joseph benefited by the hatred and 
persecution of his brethren, for through them he became ruler of 
Egypt, and was able to protect his own family and console his aged 
father. It was by way of suffering that our Divine Lord entered 
into glory; the Cross was the instrument of His exaltation. We 
must not therefore always look upon misfortunes as evils and 
grumble at God’s providence. What He does is good; so let us 
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love and praise Him, not only when all is well with us, but also 
when trials come upon us. Amen. 


XXIX. THe Hoty ANGELS. 


The angels are far more perfect beings than we are, both in their 
constitution and the object for which they were destined. They are 
not creatures of flesh and blood, and their souls are free from the 
trammels of a body that continually inclines to earthly things and 
prevents our rising above them. They do not feel that tendency 
to evil which is our unhappy inheritance from our first parents, 
for angels are pure spirits and there is nothing earthly in them. 
They care nothing for the gratifications that our fallen nature 
craves; their gaze is not fixed on this world, but, as our Saviour 
tells us, they always behold the face of His Father in Heaven. God 
designed them to rejoice in the contemplation of His Divine per- 
fections, and to carry out the commands that He issues from His 
throne. As His servants they conduce to His glory, as His friends 
they enjoy the happiness of contemplating Him, and as our helpers 
they watch over and protect us. 

Although the imperfection of our nature and the burden of our 
bodies weigh us down to earth, still there exists between ourselves 
and God a connection effected and maintained by the angels. In a 
sense they are our servants, for they watch over our spiritual needs 
and over the means of satisfying them. It is a great honor for us 
to be protected by the very angels who stand before the throne of 
God and delight in contemplating Him; and we must not overlook 
the dignity of Him who commissions them to take care of us. The 
more powerful a nation and its ruler are, the greater respect is 
due to their ambassadors, and for this reason it is impossible to 
imagine any of God’s creatures to be more worthy of honor than 
the angels, because they are God’s ambassadors, receiving instruc- 
tions directly from Him. If we consider our own unworthiness, 
we cannot understand why spirits so exalted and perfect, who 
stand before the throne of Almighty God, should accompany and 
guard us on our way through life. That they do so must be the 
result of a miracle of boundless love on God’s part. St. Augustine 
tells us that God takes very great care of men, and reveals the 
depth of His love for us by appointing angels to protect us. This 
He does out of the incomprehensible love that He feels for us. St. 
Paul says that the angels are “all ministering spirits, sent to min- 
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ister to them who shall receive the inheritance of salvation” (Heb. 
i, 14). 

Our gentle guardian angels are in a peculiar sense ministering 
spirits, shielding our souls from the countless dangers to which 
they are exposed. We all know by experience that we are very 
weak, only too ready to yield to temptation and fall into sin. Some- 
times the snares laid by the evil one are so cleverly concealed that 
we are quite unaware of them; sometimes our natural tendency to 
what is bad acquires such force that we are carried away by it and 
offer no resistance. It is then that our guardian angel comes to 
our help, if only we are willing to obey his counsel. He awakens 
in our hearts caution and fear and makes us perceive our danger 
and the snares into which we are on the point of falling, and then 
we recognize our frailty and cry to God for aid. We do not indeed 
see with our outward eyes all the services rendered us by our guar- 
dian angels, but we cannot question their reality if we reflect upon 
the perils which we have escaped in the course of our life. We 
must acknowledge that we owe much to our guardian angels’ care, 
for without it we should inevitably have perished. 

If we are so misguided as to refuse obedience to our guardian 
angel’s advice, they nevertheless intercede for us with God, plead- 
ing on our behalf and reminding Him of our weakness and the 
violence of our temptations and the craftiness of our foes. In this 
way they seek to diminish our offences in the sight of God, and ere 
now they have often induced Him to spare us and postpone chas- 
tisement. They pray for us, just as the steward in the Gospel 
pleaded for the tree that was to be cut down and cast into the fire 
because it was unfruitful. There are many instances of the readi- 
ness with which the angels accomplish God’s holy will and render 
most valuable services to men. Since, then, they are very perfect 
beings and enjoy incessantly the beatific vision, it follows that we 
ought to treat them with the utmost reverence and acknowledge 
how much we owe them. The higher the rank of anyone with whom 
we have to deal, the more respectful should be our behavior. We 
can best show our reverence by listening willingly to the suggestions 
of our holy guardians and by striving to make ourselves worthy of 
their protection. 

If a man receives from another some benefit that he cannot re- 
pay, he ought at least to feel true and genuine gratitude towards 
his benefactor, and surely there are no limits to the gratitude that 
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everyone owes to his guardian angel. No greater benefits can be 
imagined than those which these ministering spirits confer upon us. 
With the deepest interest they watch over our actions; they accom- 
pany us wherever we go, and witness all that befalls us. They read 
our innermost thoughts and see plainly all our intentions, and know 
why we act as we do; they add force to our prayers by their inter- 
cession and obtain for us the graces that we need. 

Therefore, my Brethren, let us be grateful to our holy guardians ; 
let us love and trust them, often remembering their presence and 
never grieving them by our sins or driving them away. Let us con- 
tinually ask their help and follow their guidance, striving to be 
pure in body and mind and to serve God and our neighbors with 
loyalty equal to theirs. If we act thus, we too shall some day 
enjoy the happiness and consolation of beholding forever the face 
of our Heavenly Father. Amen. 


XXX. THE WIckep ANGELS, or DEVILS. 


When God created the angels they were all good and happy, but 
not all remained so, for some were blinded by pride and refused 
obedience to God, and therefore they were driven out of heaven and 
cast into hell, where they must stay forever and ever. We 
call these fallen angels devils, and their chief is Satan, whom St. 
John speaks of as the great dragon and old serpent (Apoc. xii, 9). 
Our Lord called them unclean spirits because they are stained with 
pride and disobedience, and liars and murderers because they lead 
men astray. Such rebellious spirits are of course God’s enemies, 
and they make war incessantly upon truth and goodness, whilst 
trying to encourage the growth of idolatry, unbelief, impiety and 
vice. Our Saviour spoke of the devil as the prince of this world 
(John, xvi, 11), and St. Paul calls him the prince of darkness 
(Ephes., vi, 12). The devils, being enemies of God, must also be 
enemies of men; they envy us the happiness to which by God’s 
grace we can attain, and therefore the serpent led Adam and Eve 
into sin and brought misery into the world. The devil caused Judas 
to betray our Lord, and did his best to lead the other Apostles 
astray; he even ventured to tempt Christ Himself. At the present 
day He still tempts men to sin, and goes about as a roaring lion, 
seeking whom he may devour (1 Peter, v, 8). He knows how to 
influence our minds to inspire evil thoughts and to deter us from 
keeping our good resolutions. It is our duty to withstand all evil 
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suggestions, whether they proceed from men or devils, and to per- 
severe in prayer, vigilance and self-control. St. Paul writes: 
“Brethren, be strengthened in the Lord and in the might of His 
power; put you on the armor of God that you may be able to stand 
against the deceits of the devil; for our wrestling is not against 
flesh and blood, but against principalities and powers, against the 
rulers of the world of this darkness . . . Therefore take unto you 
the armor of God that you may be able to resist in the evil day, 
and to stand in all things perfect. Stand therefore, having your 
loins girt about with truth, and having on the breast-plate of jus- 
tice, and your feet shod with the preparation of the Gospel of 
peace; in all things taking the shield of faith, wherewith you may 
be able to extinguish all the fiery darts of the most wicked one. 
And take unto you the helmet of salvation and the sword of the 
Spirit, which is the Word of God; by all prayer and supplication 
praying at all times in the spirit, and in the same watching with all 
instance and supplication” (Ephes., vi, 10-18). If we follow this 
advice, neither men nor devils will succeed in plunging us into sin 
against our will. St. Augustine compares the devil with a chained 
dog, that can bark at people, but cannot bite them unless they go 
up to him of their own accord. 

By special permission of God the devil can sometimes injure 
both our bodies and possessions. We read, for instance, in the 
Old Testament that Satan was allowed to deprive Job of his chil- 
dren and home in order to test his virtue, but he was forbidden to 
destroy his life. In the New Testament many occasions are re- 
corded on which our Lord and His Apostles drove devils out of 
men possessed. God permitted the devils to possess them, in order 
to prove to all the world that His Divine Son had power to cast 
them forth. At the present day the devil can do us harm, but not 
just as he chooses; only if God permits it is he able to injure us, 
just as wicked men can injure others only by God’s permission. 

How can we escape the wiles and wickedness of the devil? In 
the first place by faith in Jesus Christ, who can help us in all diffi- 
culties; secondly by invoking the Holy Name of Jesus, by which 
the Apostles and other Saints have thwarted the devil’s designs; 
thirdly by making the sign of the Cross, for it was by dying on 
the Cross that Jesus crushed the serpent’s head, and delivered us 
from the power of Satan; but the best means of all is to do our 
best to keep our conscience clear, so that God may be our friend, 
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and the holy angels our protectors; then we shall have nothing to 
fear from the devil. Let us therefore renounce all the works of 
the devil, all pride, lust and avarice, and then we shall be humble, 
pure and unselfish, like the angels, and shall enjoy unspeakable 
happiness in this world and the next. Amen. 








SHORT SERMONS FOR LOW MASS 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
THE SPIRIT OF TRUTH 


“When the Spirit of Truth is come, he will teach you all truth.”—Gospel. 


When on the eve of His death our Divine Saviour spoke to His 
disciples of His approaching departure, their hearts were filled 
with sorrow, and, in order to console them, He promised to send 
them another Paraclete, the Holy Ghost, who should teach them all 
truth. Let us, too, derive some consolation from the promises 
contained in to-day’s Gospel. 

1. “I go to Him that sent me.” Our Lord spoke of His death, 
resurrection and ascension as incidents only in His return to His 
Heavenly Father. For all the just death is merely a transition from 
the land of exile to their home, a journey from the vales of tears 
to the abode of bliss, a departure hence to the kingdom above, 
where God is the source of all that is good, beautiful and perfect. 
Let us often lift up our eyes and cry with the psalmist: “My soul 
thirsteth after the living God; when shall I come and appear before 
the face of God?” (Ps., xli, 3). Well will it be for us if, when we 
die, we can say: “I am going to God, who placed me in this world 
for a short time. For love of Thee, O Lord, I have overcome this 
and that evil inclination, which impelled me to transgress Thy law. 
I am coming to Thee, my God, for often every day I have turned 
my thoughts from earth, and raised my heart in prayer. For love 
of Thee I have mortified my desires, and deprived myself of luxu- 
ries that I might be able to help the poor. For love of Thee I have 
repressed my feelings of anger and uttered no abusive words. For 
love of Thee I have forgiven my enemies and done my best to for- 
get the harm that they did me.” 

II. “Whither goest thou?” Day by day we draw nearer to death 
and eternity, and we ought often to ask ourselves whither we are 
going. Our bodies go to church to-day, and to-morrow to work, 
but before the end of the year they may be carried to the grave, 
and then what will become of our souls? Whither will your soul 
go, if you persist in deferring your conversion? Whither will your 
present way of life bring you, with your keen desire for money, 
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property and luxury? Will you go to Heaven or to hell? to eternal 
happiness or endless misery? 

III. The Holy Ghost “will convince the world (a) of sin, be- 
cause they believed not in me.” Our Lord speaks of unbelief as a 
sin, for where it exists sins of every kind abound and are not for- 
given. O let us thank God, my Brethren, for having given us the 
light of our holy religion, whilst millions walk in the darkness of 
unbelief and vice. (b) He will convince the world of justice, 7. ¢., 
of our Divine Lord’s innocence, and will prove that He was abso- 
lutely just, using as testimony the miracles wrought by the Apostles 
and the sanctity of the Christian religion. Thousands of Jews and 
Pagans accepted the Apostle’s teaching and adored Jesus, who was 
humiliated on the Cross and now is exalted at God’s right Hand. 
(c) He will convince the world of judgment. Wherever the 
Apostles went under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, Satan was 
condemned, the Cross was set up and Christian communities were 
established. The devil and all the horrors of idolatrous worship 
vanished, the temples of false gods were deserted, and human 
sacrifices ceased. O most kind Jesus, we humbly implore Thee to 
send us Thy Holy Spirit to enlighten our minds, inflame our hearts 
and strengthen us in all good works, that we may preserve our 
faith in Thy Divinity, fight the good fight and obtain at last the 
crown of eternal life. Amen. 





FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
DELIGHT IN PRAYER 


“Ask and you shall receive, that your joy may be full.”—-Gospel. 


Whenever our Divine Saviour wished to indicate that the les- 
son, which He was about to teach, was of supreme importance, He 
introduced it with the words: “Amen, Amen, I say to you.” This 
phrase occurs in to-day’s Gospel on the subject of prayer, so it must 
be of great weight. Let us consider what answer we can give to 
the question: “When will our joy in prayer be full?” 

I. If we pray in the Name of Jesus. Our Lord asserted that if 
we ask the Father anything in His Name, He will give it us. To 
ask in the Name of Jesus is to ask for His sake, for we sinful 
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creatures do not deserve to be heard, whereas Jesus offers the 
merits of His life and passion to His Heavenly Father on our be- 
half, since He is “always living to make intercession for us” (Hebr., 
vii, 25). 

The Catholic Church acts in strict conformity with our Lord’s 
instructions when she begins her prayers by addressing God, our 
Merciful Father, and ends them with the words “through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” Before prayer we should say to our Father in 
Heaven: “I, sinful man that I am, do not deserve to be heard by 
Thee, and therefore I unite my petitions with the merits of Jesus 
Christ, my Mediator and Advocate with Thee. He will make up 
for my shortcomings.” The Catholic Church has recourse also to 
Mary, the Mother of our Redeemer, and to the angels and saints, 
invoking them as God’s friends and begging their intercession. 

II. If we ask for the right things. Our Divine Saviour re- 
proached His disciples with having hitherto asked nothing in His 
Name. How many people deserve the same reproof! Sinners ask 
nothing, because they do not begin by asking the grace of con- 
version. Worldlings ask nothing, because they cling to earthly 
possessions and sinful amusements, and do not ask for a love of 
virtue. Many ask not for bread but a stone, when they pray for 
temporal prosperity, which is fraught with danger to their souls. 
What are the things for which we should pray, so that our joy may 
be full? Knowledge of God and delight in hearing and reading His 
word, for the better we know Him, the more we shall love and 
rejoice in Him. Moreover, we should ask for forgiveness of our 
sins, amendment of life, help in all temptations and grace to per- 
severe in well-doing to the end, for those only who do this will be 
saved. We may and ought to ask God for temporal favors, for 
health, success, good crops, God’s blessing on our work and busi- 
ness, and release from suffering. But if we ask for things of this 
kind, we should always add, like Jesus on the Mount of Olives, 
“Father, not as I will, but as Thou wilt. Thou knowest best what 
is good or harmful for me.” 

In the Our Father, Jesus teaches us to pray first for things that 
tend to God’s glory, and afterwards for those that are necessary 
to ourselves and our neighbors. Our Saviour used to spend whole 
nights in prayer; He realized its importance, therefore let us learn 
the lesson that He teaches us to-day: “Ask and you shall receive, 
that your joy may be full. Watch and pray, that you enter not 
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into temptation.” We ought always to pray and never to faint. 
Begin the day with prayer for strength to overcome your spiritual 
enemies and for God’s blessing on your work. Lift up your hearts 
in some short ejaculations at midday, and at night ask forgiveness 
for your sins and commend yourself to the most sacred Heart of 
Jesus. Whoever prays well, lives well; and whoever lives well, dies 
well, and will be happy forever. Therefore, O Lord Jesus, teach 
us how to pray! Amen. 





SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


COME, HOLY GHOST 


“The Spirit of Truth shall give testimony of me.”—Gospel. 


As our Divine Saviour has promised to send us the Holy Spirit, 
let us earnestly entreat Him to give us this great gift. 

Come, O Holy Ghost, and fill the hearts of Thy faithful, and 
kindle within them the fire of Thy love. 

I. The Holy Ghost is the God of all consolation. Our Saviour 
spoke of Him thus as He would inspire the disciples with comfort 
and courage in all their trials. This promise was literally fulfilled, 
for after the council in Jerusalem had ordered the Apostles to be 
scourged, and had forbidden them to preach in the Name of Jesus, 
they went out rejoicing that they were accounted worthy to suffer 
reproach for His Name. 

Every day experience proves our life to be full of trials and 
difficulties, in which men are seldom of much assistance, therefore 
we have good reason to seek help of the Holy Ghost, who will 
diminish the sharpness of our suffering, and instead of earthly 
possessions will enrich our souls with His Divine graces, thus often 
conferring upon us even here below greater joys that the treasures 
of this world could procure. 

II. “The Holy Ghost will teach you all truth, and He shall abide 
with you forever.” This promise was made not only to the Apostles, 
but also to their successors. My brethren: try to be well acquainted 
with the doctrines of Christianity, and practise what you learn. 
The Holy Ghost, through the ministers of Christ, the priests of the 
Catholic Church, still teaches what our Saviour taught on earth, 
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and all who obey this teaching obey the Holy Ghost; all who dis- 
obey, grieve Him, and we are forbidden to grieve the Holy Ghost 
(Ephes., iv, 30). 

If we want to know how best to prepare for His coming, let us 
look at the Apostles and our Lady, and see what preparations they 
made. In the first place they withdrew from the world, and spent 
ten days in solitude, engaged in earnest prayer. Therefore, if you 
wish to receive the Holy Spirit, you must from time to time with- 
draw from worldly business and hold converse with God. When 
we are constantly distracted, we do not hear God’s voice, but when 
we are alone He often speaks to our hearts. If you cannot actually 
go into retreat, you can at least avoid unnecessary gossip and dis- 
tractions, and be quiet and recollected, especially when you are 
alone. Purify your souls from the leaven of sin by a good con- 
fession, and seek reconciliation with your neighbor, if you have 
quarrelled with him, for the Holy Ghost dwells only in pure and 
peaceable hearts. Let not a day pass between now and Pentecost 
without praying earnestly for the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost, 
that you may have wisdom, counsel and fortitude to struggle against 
all enemies, and to triumph at the end of your course. Amen. 





PENTECOST 
THE GIFTS OF THE HOLY GHOST 


“The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.”—Ps., cx, 10. 


The Jews kept the feast of Pentecost in memory of the law given 
them on Mount Sinai, and also in order to offer their first fruits to 
Almighty God. Jesus, the lawgiver of the new dispensation, on 
the 50th day after His resurrection sent the Holy Ghost down to 
His disciples, who thenceforth publicly proclaimed the new law of 
our holy religion. We should all have a great longing for the Holy 
Ghost, without whose aid we are unable to will, far less to accom- 
plish, anything good. To-day let us single out for consideration 
two only of the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost, viz.: Wisdom and 
Fear of the Lord. 

I. The Gift of Wisdom. This is the first gift of the Holy Ghost, 
and it was symbolized by the tongues of fire that rested on the 
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Apostles, so that they suddenly spoke many different languages and 
were understood by people of various nationalities. By means of 
this gift we perceive what task is assigned to us on earth, and the 
vanity of all worldly things. King Solomon esteemed wisdom far 
above riches, and it enabled him to see that the honors, wealth and 
enjoyments of life soon pass away and can never satisfy the heart 
of man, since they leave behind them nothing but bitterness, whereas 
the love and service of God bring true happiness. 

In spite of his wisdom, Solomon afterwards abandoned himself 
to sensuality, which rendered him thoroughly dissatisfied with life, 
so that he declared it to be impossible for the eye to be satisfied 
with seeing, or the ear with hearing. O Holy Ghost, confer on us 
Thy gift of wisdom, and fill our hearts with Divine love, for 
“wisdom will not enter into a malicious soul, nor dwell in a body 
subject to sins” (Wisd., i, 4). 

II. The Gift of Fear of the Lord. Never cease, my brethren, 
to pray for this gift, which will make us abhor deliberate sin more 
than anything else in the world, because it shows our contempt for 
God’s friendship and brings upon-us disasters now and hereafter. 
Sometimes in their presumption the wicked say: “I have sinned, 
and what harm hath befallen me?” And the answer that they 
receive is this: “The Most High is a patient rewarder; . . . delay 
not to be converted to the Lord, and defer it not from day to day, 
for His wrath shall come on a sudden, and in the time of venge- 
ance he will destroy thee” (Ecclus, v). A God-fearing man re- 
gards sin quite otherwise; if he saw on the one hand a vast ocean 
of fire and on the other a little sin, he would rather plunge into the 
flames and die than violate God’s law. He has not a slavish, but a 
childlike fear of the Lord, such as we ought to ask for, saying: 
“Pierce Thou my flesh with Thy fear, for I am afraid of Thy 
judgments” (Ps. cxviii, 120). 

My brethren, you are happy if you always live in innocence or 
blot out your sins promptly in the Sacrament of Penance. Then, 
when death approaches, you will be able to exclaim, like all the 
faithful servants of God: “Satan, the prince of this world, is at 
hand, but with me he has no concern.” Amen. 








SERMONS ON THE GOSPELS OR EPISTLES 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


HARD TRUTHS 


BY THE REV. JOHN H. STAPLETON 


“Because I have spoken these things to you, sorrow hath filled your 
hearts.”—John, 16, 6 


SYNOPSIS.—1. The Apostles saddened by the words of Christ. Religious 
truths which are hard to accept and to bear to the natural man. 


2. Dogmatic truths, a test of faith and a challenge to our pridz; sub- 
terfuge to escape. Moral truths a restraint on our lower instincts; con- 
viction not the cause of their rejection. 


3. . Disposition required to make hard truths easy: a knowledge of our 
relation to the Maker, of our unequal capacity for understanding, of the 
purpose of the law in regard to our vitiated nature. 


4. Conclusion. 


Christ in the Gospel of to-day made a revelation to His Apostles. 
He spoke to them certain things of which they had not been aware, 
and the knowledge was not comforting to them: sorrow filled their 
hearts. He imparted them truths, the possession of which is gen- 
erally, as it should be, considered desirable and welcome and, com- 
ing from this Divine source, must needs in this instance, it would 
seem, be received with joy and prized as a boon inestimable. But, 
from whatever source it springs, there is truth and truth, easy truth 
and hard truth, pleasant truth and painful truth, truth that glad- 
dens and truth that hurts. It was the latter case with the Apostles 
in this instance though it was Christ Himself who spoke and sor- 
row filled their hearts. The feeling is natural enough. The point 
for the truly Christian is not so much in not being adversely 
affected by naturally disagreeable truths as in receiving them as 
truths and therefore good, in believing them in spite of their diffi- 
culty, in embracing and practicing them against the more indulgent 
appeals of comfort and ease. And this is the stand we as Christ’s 
followers should take towards the things spoken to us by God. 
His revealed truths to us are various in their effects on the natural 
man, but it is for their supernatural value that they are vouchsafed 
to us and it behooves us receiving them to interpret them thus and 
to shape our conduct accordingly. There are hard truths in re- 
ligion, but they are made easy of acceptance with the proper dispo- 
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sitions, when we became convinced that all truth is good, and com- 
ing from God should be welcome by reason of His goodness. 

First Point. Being as we are a race upon whom pride has come 
down as an heirloom from the beginning, there is a natural repug- 
nance, or at least a tendency thereto, against accepting that which 
transcends our intelligence, which we cannot fully comprehend— 
mysteries, in a word. And many men have lost their souls because 
they yielded to that weakness of our vitiated nature ending by 
refusing all Divine revelation. The proposal to our minds and 
the demand on the part of the Creator for recognition and accep- 
tance of truths beyond the ken of our mental powers is a test of 
faith and is so intended by the good Lord. But it is at the same 
time and by the same token a taunt to our inferiority and a chal- 
lenge to our pride. Were our faith truly intelligent, that is, based 
on a correct idea of what God is and what we are, we would seldom 
feel this burden grievous or the sting severe. But our attitude to- 
wards Him, by reason of Adam’s curse upon us, is not always that 
of the little boy towards his mother, who spoke of the wonderful 
things she had told him and concluded nearly out of breath by say- 
ing: “O my mother, she knows everything!” How much better 
for us all if we admitted always that God knows everything and 
we know and understand little indeed! Some very learned men 
have come to this high summit of wisdom: many very ignorant 
men refuse to consider the matter. It was so when Christ spoke 
of the great mystery of the eating of His Flesh and the drinking 
of His Blood. “This is a hard saying,” they objected; and so it 
was. And while some stayed despite the difficulty of understand- 
ing the proposition, others forgetting that it was the Divine Master- 
Mind that spoke, proclaimed the inconsequence of their belief by 
leaving Him and walking no longer with Him. It was also so 
when St. Paul addressed the learned of Athens concerning the 
resurrection of the body: “we will hear you on that matter an- 
other time,” was their parting comment; but Denys, the Areo- 
pagite, pondering within himself, saw the simple truth and believed 
despite the strangeness of the teaching. 

The slow of faith and the hard of belief generally demand that 
they have the thing shown to them, that they be made to see with 
their eyes and hear with ears. Dives besought the Lord to send a 
warning to his seven brothers to mend their ways, to accept the 
teaching of Moses and thus avoid following him to the place of 
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torments into which he had fallen, adding that from an angel they 
would surely receive the truth. But it was solemnly answered 
unto him that if they were so disposed as not to accept the au- 
thority of Moses, then they would not believe another, not even if 
one were to rise from the dead. The ruler whose son was at the 
point of death called for signs and wonders without which he 
would not believe. Thomas, the incredulous, wanted to see and 
feel with his hands. Both saw and believed, but it was not their 
seeing, but rather their dispositions of humility that caused them 
to believe. For, strictly speaking, although commonly regarded 
as a truism, the saying, seeing is believing, is false. “Because 
thou hast seen Me,” said Jesus to Thomas, “thou hast believed: 
blessed are they that have not seen and have believed.” Even after 
seeing and hearing and feeling the mystery remains, the truth is not 
comprehended and the mental act of humility is still required. Be- 
holding any manifestation of the power of the Almighty does not 
elevate the human mind beyond its natural capacity for under- 
standing, and the incomprehensible still remains incomprehensible. 
All the fundamental truths of Christianity and of revealed religion, 
the Holy Trinity, the Incarnation, the Redemption, the Holy 
Eucharist and others, are of the nature beyond all minds save one, 
the Divine Intelligence, and they so remain whether their expres- 
sion is brought to our inferior minds by seeing or by hearing or 
by any other sense. Hence to see need not be to believe and the 
subterfuge of proud intellectualism which covers its denial of truth 
under this plea, is patent indeed. Believing is accepting what God 
tells us solely because He tells us. But when such revelation hum- 
bles the proud mind, it has ever been prone to try to escape it. 

It is the same and even more common with moral truths. The 
mysteries of faith address to the human intellect the hard com- 
mand, thou shalt believe; the commandments of God, still more 
universally refused, formulate an equally unpleasant obligation, 
thou shalt not do this or that. The difficulty here is even doubled, 
for added to the importunity of a command as a command, is the 
repugnance and revolt of the lower instincts which cry out against 
the restraint. In all verity, the law is a burden to the flesh. Its 
conflict with the spirit is historic and perpetual. And because of 
it, men find these truths of God hard, too hard of acceptance and 
seek to escape the domination of their Creator and Divine Master. 
Sensuality, that is, indulgence of the passions unlawfully, is as it 
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were pride of the flesh and as such stands out often, too often, 
alas, with all the strength of one possessed against the authority 
of God’s Word. At times men reason the matter out with them- 
selves and decide, of course, in their favor; a consideration of the 
great difficulty of observing the law in one’s case and the general 
constitutional debility against the assaults of temptation may easily 
incline one to question if the law obliges in his case. But we have 
been truly told by a great philosopher that the heart has reasons 
which the reason cannot comprehend, that is, speaking plainly, men 
do things not so much because they are convinced that they may 
do them as because they wish to do them, although they may evolve 
theories to justify their conduct and strive to pass them off for 
convictions. A scant knowledge of human perversion reveals this 
to be true; observation of the lives of such men and examination 
of their motives reveal it; confession in old age proves the truth 
often enough to make it monotonous. The confession is regularly: 
I rejected God’s law in youth and the vigor of life because I sought 
other gods more indulgent with my instincts and weaknesses. In 
a word, the soul that looks into the mirror of the Word of God 
after a long téte-a-téte with lust or any other passion, will find the 
difficulties so increased that it will require little effort to throw 
it off. 

Second Point. And yet, if the matter is properly considered, it 
should immediately appear to the right thinking that hard truths 
are hard not so much because of themselves as because of the dis- 
positions of him who is called upon to receive them. A man who 
has a wrong idea of God will of course have a false understanding 
of his relations to the Maker. But the true notion of the Infinite 
One, the notion evoked in our minds by reason assisted by revela- 
tion, is that God is omniscient, that is, All-Knowing; God’s knowl- 
edge is infinite. The intellect with which we have been endowed 
is a gift from Him and the Divine Mind is not exhausted nor in 
any way diminished or weakened by the giving. It remains infinite, 
while ours is essentially finite, limited, imperfect. It should then 
appear even to a simple understanding that if God’s intelligence is 
infinite and ours is finite, there must be truths clear to Him since 
they emanate from Him as from their source, but which I cannot 
grasp. Otherwise we should have to admit that the Creator is in 
nowise superior to us in intelligence, and this would destroy the 
very idea of the Godhead. God knows all things. Some of these 
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I cannot comprehend. He has revealed to me the formula, so to 
speak, as for instance of the Blessed Trinity; but the understand- 
ing of how this can be, that is, one God in three Persons, is utterly 
beyond me, I cannot grasp the profound truth—for truth I know 
it to be, since it comes from One who can neither deceive nor be 
deceived. Is not this exactly what should be expected, being given 
the abysmal ignorance of the human as compared with the infinite 
perfection of the Divine Mind? And if a man is disposed to admit 
this attribute of God, which he must admit if he believes in the 
true God, how can he find difficulty in admitting truths which 
transcend his own native powers? Why should puny man in the 
presence of his Maker refuse to confess that he does not know 
everything, that God does and can reveal to us some portion of 
such truths which are beyond our ken and that we may without 
abdicating our reason, nay, in perfect conformity with the dictates 
of sound reason, accept such truths without being able to fathom 
the last why and wherefore? 

If the same test were applied to natural as to supernatural truth, 
that is, if mankind imitated towards the things of everyday life the 
attitude of these proud men towards Divine revelation and refused 
to believe what they could not see or understand, how utterly un- 
thinkable would be the situation! For it has always been, is and 
forever shall be that the bulk of mankind has believed, believes and 
will believe most of the truths which they possess, accept truths 
without understanding them, on the mere saying of men like them- 
selves and therefore on an authority infinitely less than faith de- 
mands. And why this? Because every normal man knows that 
he does not know everything and cannot understand everything. 
Hence he accepts what the learned say, what the expert says, what 
the doctor, what the lawyer says, and often risks his health, for- 
tune, reputation and his very life on the strength of information 
which he cannot control. Often the simplest things of life are of 
such a nature: as the food we eat, the remedies we take, the places 
we enter. The baggage of knowledge most men carry about with 
them is made up very largely of what people told them. A news- 
paper report is authority enough for most of us. Now St. John 
tells us that “if we receive the testimony of men, the testimony of 
God is greater.” Men may and do mislead us. God cannot and 
remain God. If we accept without understanding from them, why 
not from Him? It is not a question of our inability to do so— 
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we do it—but of our disposition which balks when the thing is hard. 

With moral truths the issue is just as clear and simple. Why 
should we accept without demur the hard truths of right and 
wrong? Because in the wisdom of the Creator to do so is to tread 
in the path marked out for us and to accomplish our destiny. The 
law of God is God’s will and God’s will is to the creature what the 
orbit is to the planet, the way to go. The purpose of our being is 
fulfilled only when we hew close to the line of conduct traced by 
the law and shun the by-paths which lead away from it. He who 
in the race of life esteems above all the goal to be attained and 
knows no evil so great as missing it, will set small store by what- 
ever of difficulty he may encounter on the way, just as the athlete 
feels not the fatigue and the fighter heeds not the blows and 
wounds while the prize to be won dangles before his eyes. The 
law of God keeps us in the race, while the severity of it, which we 
sometimes feel, is merely due to the restraint of our insensate folly 
lodged in the senses which would lead us out of the path away 
from the prize, and at the same time away from all real good as 
well as towards all evil. For our happiness and well-being are alto- 
gether bound up in our doing the will of God as expressed in His 
commandments. God is described by the poet as the Hound of 
Heaven set on the track of such as err from the path. He pur- 
sues the sinner down all the by-ways of his wanderings, snatches 
all good from his grasp, embitters all he touches, visits him with 
distress in all forms till the pursued stops and turns for forgive- 
ness. He who complains most of the hardness of moral truth is 
this pursued sinner, but the pursuit is all in mercy. “All things fly 
thee, for thou fliest Me.” As soon as the rebellious impulses are 
put under subjection, as soon as our being is set in order according 
to the plan of Him who made us, the difficulties of the law will not 
cease, for the lower instincts will ever be refractory, but we will 
be made little by little to see that the straight path is the best; we 
will understand the wisdom of God like that of a mother who 
denies to her child the things which would harm it, despite its tears 
and piteous cries. 

All truth should be welcome from God on account of His 
veracity, His wisdom and goodness. Nothing happens to us but 
is intended for our good, not in a dubious way as in human affairs 
but with all the certainty of Divine provision. To believe without 
understanding is honorable to God and honorable to ourselves, if 
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we see things aright; to do good when it costs something and avoid 
evil when it entices and allures, is likewise to the glory of the Law- 
giver and to the vast credit of the loyal subject. No sacrifice or 
act of self-humiliation under the Hand of God goes unseen and 
unrecorded and unrewarded. There is no hard saying but a proper 
disposition may make it easy. 





FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


GOD’S OMNISCIENCE AND OUR PRAYERS 


BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD 


“Now we know that Thou knowest all things, and Thou needest not that 
any man should ask Thee.”—John, xvi. 


SYNOPSIS .—Introduction—The difficulty of reconciling prayer with God’s 
knowledge. Need of correct notions on both subjects. God’s knowledge 
necessary for the adequate answer to prayer. 

1. God has perfect infinite knowledge. Scriptural proof. Perfection 
of God’s knowledge excludes influence from outside. We pray to change 
ourselves, not God. God sees all things — the beginning and from 
within. Infallible knowledge. God therefore arranges things according 
to highest wisdom, and His ways are beyond our ken. Definition of 
prayer. Prayer of petition. Petition is not for the purpose of convey- 
ing information to God. 

2. Analysis of the Gospel. In the name of Christ, i. e., according to 
His scheme of salvation. Ask for nothing against salvation. Their faith 
strengthened in the Resurrection. They would then see more clearly 
that Christ knew all things. He reads hearts: a sign of Divinity. 

3. Qualities of true prayer. (a) Must be attentive and devout. (b) 
persevering. (c) humble and with confidence. (d) concerning things 
necessary or useful. 

Conclusion —With this doctrine before us we can brush aside all diffi- 
culties with regard to prayer. We know by it that although our mode of 
prayer is a human and even childlike mode, yet it is scientific, according 
to human nature and divine revelation. 


One of the common difficulties brought against the use of prayer 
is the fact that God knows everything. What is the use, it is asked, 
of making known our wants to God when He already knows them? 
And yet when we come to examine the matter carefully we find 
that God’s omniscience, as we call His most perfect knowledge, is 
altogether necessary both for hearing and answering our prayers. 
Nay, more, our knowledge that God is omniscient is of the greatest 
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possible use to us in helping us to pray aright. If we stumble in 
trying to reconcile the two ideas, it is either because we do not 
appreciate sufficiently the length and breadth and depth of the 
Divine knowledge, or because we have not got a correct notion of 
what prayer is. 

Of course we can never hope to fathom completely the depth of 
the Divine knowledge, or to measure its length and breadth. The 
Divine Mind is infinite, whilst our minds are finite. But we can 
make explorations into the Divine Mind, and we can go on increas- 
ing our own knowledge of it indefinitely. And every addition to 
our knowledge will enable us the better to understand the dealings 
of God with His people. 

First, then, from the fact that God is God, it follows that He 
possesses the most perfect intellectual knowledge. He who is the 
cause of all the order in the universe, and who is the source 
of all knowledge must needs possess knowledge Himself. 
Queen Esther prayed: “Help me, who have no other helper but 
Thee, O Lord, who hast the knowledge of all things.” And 
Ecclesiasticus wrote: “For the Lord knoweth all knowledge, and 
hath beheld the signs of the world, He declareth the things that 
are past, and the things that are to come, and revealeth. the traces 
of hidden things. No thought escapeth Him, and no word can 
hide itself from Him.” 

Secondly, God is identical with His knowledge. God is His 
knowledge, and God’s knowledge is the same as Himself. From 
this it follows that nothing outside God affects His knowledge, or 
moves it, or influences it in any way whatever. We may explain 
our needs to Him, but we do not add to His knowledge. You can- 
not increase that which is infinite. If we explain our needs to God 
it is for the sake of producing proper dispositions in ourselves, 
not for the sake of producing a change in God. We set ourselves 
and our wants in the presence of God, so that that presence may 
illumine them. “The sun giving light hath looked upon all things, 
and full of the glory of the Lord is His work.” 

Again, because God’s knowledge is identical with Himself, it 
exists before all things. It sees all things from the beginning. It 
sees all things in their very essence and constitution. Moreover, it 
sees all things without error or uncertainty. So again Ecclesiasticus 
can break forth in ecstatic admiration: “The eyes of the Lord are 
far brighter than the sun, beholding round about all the ways of 
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men, and the bottom of the deep, and looking into the hearts of men, 
into the most hidden parts.” 

Now if God possesses such knowledge as this, two important 
truths follow which are both necessary for our right understanding 
of prayer. First, with such knowledge God is able to arrange all 
things according to the highest wisdom. Secondly, His knowledge 
of things is utterly beyond that of ours. We do not see things from 
their inward essences, but only from their appearances. We cannot 
read hearts. We cannot tell the future. We do not know how a 
free will will act. 

Next we may inquire what prayer is? Prayer is a lifting up of 
the heart and mind to God. There are many ways of doing this. 
Petition or asking for things is only one of the ways. And it is 
one of the most important ways too, for this very reason, that it 
is an effectual mode of inducing a person to raise his heart and 
mind to God. This root meaning of prayer must ever be kept in 
view when we are speaking of petition. The purpose of petition is 
not to convey information to God, but to raise the heart and mind 
to Him. It is an act of religion, and religion is that by which man 
is rebound to God. And it is a most fitting mode of raising the 
heart and mind to God, first, because it implies that God is supreme, 
and, secondly, because it implies that we are dependent on Him. 
Man had broken away from God by declaring his own indepen- 
dence. Therefore a most fitting way of returning to God was by 
an acknowledgment of one’s own dependence. 

Looking at the Gospel of the day, we find that it implies just 
these principles. Jesus said to His disciples: “Amen, Amen, I say 
to you: if you ask the Father anything in my Name, He will give 
it to you.” Notice the condition of the petition. It must be in the 
Name of Christ. Now the Name of our Lord stood for the whole 
scheme of His Incarnation. His Name was called Jesus, meaning 
God the Saviour, because He should save the people from their 
sins. To ask anything in the Name of Jesus therefore is to ask 
for it on the condition that it does not hinder one’s salvation. Even 
then as now people had been accustomed to ask for things without 
this condition. “Hitherto you have not asked anything in my 
Name.” If they had only made the proper condition they would 
not have suffered so many disappointments. “Ask, and you shall 
receive; that your joy may be full.” 

They had not understood that Christ was God. The day would 
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come, however, the day of His Resurrection, when their faith would 
be strengthened. They would not then be asking Him the ques- 
tions about Himself, which they were asking now. But they would 
know the meaning of His Incarnation. And because of their faith 
in Him, His Father would love them. 


Speaking in a human way, our Lord says: “I say to you that I 
will ask the Father for you.” It was a vivid way of saying that His 
Incarnation had already won for them all that was needful for them. 
His merits, from which all graces flow, were a perpetual interces- 
sion for us before the Father, and nothing need be sought from the 
Father that was not in accord with those merits. 


In the day of the Resurrection, too, they would see by their faith 
that Christ had come from God, and that what the Father knew 
He also knew. Believing that He was the Divine Son the inference 
was obvious: “Now we know that Thou knowest all things, and 
that Thou needest not that any man should ask Thee.” He can 
read their hearts, He knows what they want without their present- 
ing any petitions to Him. The power to read hearts indeed was 
another sign of Divinity. “By this we believe that Thou camest 
forth from God.” 

Taking these two doctrines together, the omniscience of God and 
the conditional nature of prayer, we may learn the qualities which 
should adorn all our prayers. 

The very essence of prayer demands that we should prepare for 
it. It is not an occupation that we can rush into without reflection. 
It is a lifting up of the heart and mind to God, and it implies in the 
first instance an acknowledgment of God’s supremacy. A reflec- 
tion on His omniscience will induce in us the right feeling. We 
reflect that now we are about to enter the presence of God, and 
that He sees us and knows the inward recesses of the heart. ‘His 
perfect knowledge tells him exactly how far we are sincere, how 
casual we are, and whether our service is a lip service or a heart 
service. “Thou God seest me,” that is the thought which rises to 
our minds when, with a view to prayer, we think of God’s omni- 
science. Thus there is begotten in the soul at once a condition of 
piety and devotion. . And that is the first adornment of true prayer 
—it must be offered devoutly and attentively. 


Hence it is sinful to pray with wilful distractions. No one can 
help having distractions in prayer, but it is the wilful distractions 
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which are sinful. And the reason is because they imply a careless- 
ness with regard to God’s presence and majesty. 

Again a reflection on God’s omniscience will reveal to us that He 
knows the long chain of causes and effects. He Himself is first 
cause of all things, and between the first cause and the last effect 
He knows every intermediate cause and effect. He therefore knows 
precisely where our prayers come in to produce an effect on the 
course of events in the world. He knows whether an “Our Father” 
offered to-day will produce its effect in the outward world to-mor- 
row, or the day after, or a hundred years hence. We do not know. 
Therefore we should not stop praying because we do not get what 
we ask for immediately. Thus we gather the second adornment to 
prayer—it should be offered with all perseverance. “We ought 
always to pray and not to faint.” 

Once more, the knowledge that God knows all things and that we 
know so little makes us distrust our own efforts and rely on God’s 
power. We are humbled at the thought of our own weakness, and 
the perception of our own weakness makes us feel the need of 
Divine strength. Thus we derive the third quality of prayer—it 
must be offered in humility and confidence. Our Lord was never 
tired of insisting on this quality of prayer. “Therefore I say to 
you, all things whatsoever you ask when you pray, believe that you 
shall receive, and they shall come to you.” The confidence must 
be there, but also the humility. “And when you pray, you shall not 
be as the hypocrites, who love to pray standing in the synagogues 
and in the corners of the streets, that they may be seen by men. 
Amen, I say to you, they have received their reward.” 

Lastly, the omniscience of God assures us that our prayers will 
be answered according to the highest wisdom. God not only sees 
all things, but He sees the mutual inter-relation between all things. 
He takes our prayers and places them in their proper places as the 
secondary causes of events, all overruled by His supreme wisdom. 
Consequently we should only ask for those things which are in 
accord with Divine wisdom. And how shall we know that? We 
cannot know it for certain, because our wisdom is not Divine. But 
there are two ways, and two only, by which we can get some in- 
sight into the Divine wisdom. These ways are reason and revela- 
tion. Let us never despise the Divine gift of reason. That is not 
humility. Reason has been given to us to guide us in our spiritual 
life. It is ennobled and raised by the help of revelation. The Di- 
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vine law helps the natural law. So we do not ask for anything 
which is forbidden by right reason. In other words, do not pray 
for silly things. It is well to be child-like in our humility, but it is 
wrong to be childish. This doctrine may be summed up by saying 
that we should ask only for necessary or useful things. That is 
the fourth adornment of prayer: it should concern reasonable sub- 
. ject matter. 

With this doctrine before our minds, then, we can brush aside as 
superficial and unscientific the modern tendency to undervalue 
prayer. We have seen that God’s knowledge of all things is just 
the condition to enable Him to answer our prayers in a way most 
suitable to our highest interests. Therefore we enter again into 
the combat of the spiritual life with renewed vigor, for our weapon 
of prayer has received a new edge. Knowing better the nature of 
our weapon we can use it with all the more effect. Our prayers 
are the means of putting us in a right disposition towards God. 
And if we look upon them as a means of putting God into a right 
disposition towards us, then our better knowledge of the nature of 
prayer tells us that that is only a human way of looking at the mat- 
ter. We are human beings and we must speak of God in a human 
way. Our theology, however, keeps us from the pitfalls; and so, 
without giving up our human way of saying things, we may go 
confidently forward, saying our prayers in child-like simplicity, 
knowing all the while that that child-like way is at the same time 
the most scientific and effectual. It is according to human nature 
and according to the teachings of our Lord Himself. 





FEAST OF THE ASCENSION 


BY THE REV. AMBROSE HEWSON, O.P. 


“He ascended into heaven, sitteth at the right hand of God the Father 
Almighty; from thence He shall come to judge the living and the dead.” 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Introduction. Meaning and antiquity of the feast. 
II. History of the Ascension. Triumph of Our Lord. 


III. Advantages resulting from the Ascension: 

1. The merit of faith is increased. The Ascension is a sign of Our 
Lord’s presence in the Blessed Sacrament. 

2. Hope is strengthened: (a) The thought of Christ’s glory consoles 
the afflicted. (b) The intercession of Christ aids our weakness. (c)The 
greatness of Chrisi’s glory detaches from earthly vanity. 

3. Charity towards God and our neighbor is intensified. 
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IV. Conclusion—We ought to rejoice because of Our Lord’s triumph 
and the advantages it has secured for us. At the same time we ought 
to prepare for His judgment. 


I. The Feast of the Ascension, which we celebrate to-day, is one 
of the greatest solemnities of the year, and St. Augustine tells us 
that it was instituted by the Apostles themselves. It commemorates 
the last event of our Saviour’s earthly life, the consummation of the 
work of our redemption. 

II. On Easter day and on the following Sunday Jesus appeared 
to His disciples in Jerusalem. After that they returned to their 
homes in Galilee, and there He manifested Himself to them many 
times. But now the great Jewish feast of Pentecost, which recalled 
the giving of the Law to Moses on Mt. Sinai, was near at hand. 
The Disciples journeyed to Jerusalem for this solemn occasion. 
On Thursday morning, the fortieth day after the Resurrection, as 
they are eating together in the room of the Last Supper, Jesus sud- 
denly appears amongst them. Seating Himself at that table hal- 
lowed by the institution of the Eucharist, He eats with them a last 
time. Then He unfolds to them the sublime mission with which 
they are to be entrusted: He is about to return to His Father, but 
them He shall send to preach the Gospel to the whole world and 
to baptize in His Name. This dignity and power must not unduly 
elate them, nor should they forget how hard of heart they had been, 
how slow to accept the truth of His Resurrection. On the other 
hand, the thought of separation from Him and of the burden of 
the Apostolate must not discourage them. Those that believe their 
word will be saved, those that reject them will be condemned. He 
will confirm their preaching by signs and wonders. Nor will they 
be left orphans, for He will send the Holy Spirit to console and 
enlighten them. Jesus arises from the table, and followed by His 
Blessed Mother and the Disciples, leaves the Cenacle. They walk 
to the city gate and take the road that leads to Bethany, the village 
of Lazarus, Martha and Mary, from which Jesus had made His 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem. The Disciples question Jesus about 
the time when Israel would acquire dominion over the earth. They 
have forgotten that His Kingdom is not of this world, they do not 
yet understand that they are to conquer by the arms of the spirit. 
Jesus has already purchased His Kingdom by His Blood, and He 
is now about to enter into His glory. Earth is not a suitable dwell- 
ing place for that Body risen from the tomb and clothed with im- 
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mortality. Jesus will make His triumphal entry into the heavenly 
Jerusalem, that city not made with hands. It is just noon when 
the little company reaches Mt. Olivet. A mile away they can see 
the temple and palaces of Jerusalem. Jesus speaks a last word to 
His followers, admonishing them not to leave Jerusalem till the 
Holy Ghost has come to endow them with power from on high. 
He casts a glance of love on His Holy Mother and the Disciples ; 
and as His hands are raised to bless them, He begins to ascend 
from the earth. Not by the aid of another, as was the case with 
the Prophet Elias, but by His own power is He borne aloft. Stead- 
fastly the Disciples gaze upon the ascending figure of the Lord, 
until a bright cloud appears which conceals Him from their sight. 
Jesus has entered into that abode of glory and blessedness which 
as God He had never forsaken, since the Divine nature fills all 
places, but which now becomes the dwelling place of His human 
nature as well. There He reigns and rules, and from thence He 
shall come at the last day to judge the world. For as the Disciples 
stood on Mt. Olivet gazing upward, suddenly there appeared to 
them two angels in shining robes, who said to them: “Ye men of 
Galilee, why stand you looking up to Heaven? This Jesus who is 
taken up from you into Heaven shall so come as you have seen Him 
going into Heaven” (Acts, i, 11). 

III. St. Luke (xxiv, 52) tells us that after the Ascension the 
Apostles adored and returned to Jerusalem with great joy. We 
likewise should rejoice on this day, which is a day of triumph both 
for our Lord and for ourselves. Just as His Resurrection causes 
our souls to arise from sin, so does His Ascension elevate us to 
God (Eph., ii, 4 ff.). In the Apostles the departure of their Mas- 
ter produced the wonderful effects that their faith should not fail, 
their hope should not waver, their charity should not grow cold 
(St. Leo, Serm. 2 de Ascens.). They who that same morning had 
been so earthly minded, returned from Olivet quite other men. 
Through our Lord’s Ascension the soul is strengthened in those 
three supreme virtues by which the soul ascends above all created 
things to be united with God Himself: Faith is increased, Hope is 
confirmed, Charity is inflamed. 

In the first place the merit of Faith has been greatly increased. 
Since Faith is concerned with things unseen, the merit of our Faith 
would not have been the same, had Jesus not departed from us. 
Hence it was that He said to Thomas (John, xx, 29): “Blessed 
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are they that have not seen, and have believed” (Catechism of the 
Council of Trent). 

Moreover, the Ascension is a sign of Faith because Jesus Him- 
self made it the proof of the Blessed Eucharist, that great Mystery 
of Faith. Just as His death proved His humanity and His Resur- 
rection proved His Divinity, so in His Ascension do we see a proof 
of His Real Presence in the Blessed Sacrament. We read in the 
sixth chapter of St. John that when many of the Disciples were 
scandalized at the teaching of Jesus that He would give them His 
Body and Blood as food and drink, He appealed to His future 
Ascension as the confirmation of what He had said. This Bread 
which He will give them is not ordinary bread, but is Himself, the 
Bread that came down from Heaven, as they will know when they 
see Him ascend into Heaven. For no one has ascended into 
Heaven of his own power, but He that descended from Heaven. 
On the Thursday night before His death Jesus instituted the heav- 
enly banquet of the Eucharist; on the Thursday of the Ascension 
He gave the sign promised as its confirmation. His visible presence 
is now only in Heaven. But His miraculous departure from earth 
is the sign He gave that even in His human nature He abides with 
us, though invisible. From His throne above He sends down His 
presence upon our altars, just as of old God sent down the manna 
that sustained the Israelites passing through the dreary desert on 
their way to the Promised Land. 

The Ascension of our Lord strengthens our hope. As Jesus has 
ascended into Heaven without separating Himself from us, says 
St. Augustine (Serm. 174 de Tempore), so can we ascend to Him 
without departing from earth. Like Mary and the Disciples on 
Olivet we can raise our minds and hearts heavenward, centering 
them upon Jesus now seated in glory at the right Hand of the 
Father. 

There we shall see Jesus, “Who was made a little lower than 
the angels, for the suffering of death, crowned with glory and 
honor” (Hebr., ii, 9). The crown of thorns has been replaced by 
a royal diadem, the cross of shame has become the sign of prin- 
cipality. This thought should strengthen the soul when it is borne 
down by the trials and temptations of life. To look on “Jesus, the 
author and finisher of Faith, who having joy set before Him, en- 
dured the Cross, despising the shame, and now sitteth on the right 
Hand of the throne of God” (Hebr., xii, 2), is to be encouraged 
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by the prize to lay aside every weight of sin and to run with patience 
to the fight proposed. For “to him that shall overcome,” says 
Jesus, “I will give to sit with Me in My throne, as I also have over- 
come and am sat down with My Father in His throne” (Apoc. iii, 
21). The Ascension of our Lord inspires with the same hope that 
filled the soul of David when he exclaimed: “I have inclined my 
heart to do Thy justifications forever for the reward” (Ps., cxviii, 
112). 

Our hope is further confirmed from the fact that Jesus has as- 
cended into Heaven to be our Mediator with the Father. As the 
High Priest of the Old Law entered once a year behind the veil to 
offer the blood of victims as a sacrifice for the sins of the people, 
so has Christ, our eternal High Priest, entered into the Holy of 
Holies that His sacrifice may plead for us and that we may receive 
the promise of eternal inheritance (Hebr., 9). If our weakness 
and sinfulness discourage us, let us remember that we have an 
Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the just” (1 John, ii, 1). 
He is our Friend, and His intercession is most powerful to aid us. 
He gives grace to all, for He has ascended into Heaven in order to 
send down gifts to men (Eph., iv, 7 ff.), in order to make us par- 
takers of His Divinity (Praef. Asc.). 

When Jesus ascended from this earth, the gates of Heaven closed 
by the transgression of Adam were opened again. “Be ye lifted 
up, 0 ye eternal gates, and the King of glory shall enter in” (Ps., 
xxili, 7), sang the angels. As the new head of our race, Jesus en- 
tered into the possession of a Kingdom far surpassing that Paradise 
which had been lost for us. ‘We have obtained more by the mercy 
of Christ than we lost by the envy of the devil,” says St. Leo (Serm. 
1 de Asc.). For this Kingdom is intended for us. Christ has en- 
tered it as a forerunner for us (Hebr., vi, 20), and wills that we 
be joint heirs with Him (Rom., viii, 17). “In My Father’s house 
there are many mansions. I go to prepare a place for you. I will 
come again and take you to Myself that where I am you also may 
be” (John, xiv, 2-3). Our Lord gave proof that His Ascension 
had opened the way before us, for He passed through the gates of 
Heaven at the head of all the souls of the just whom He had 
loosed from prison. Ascending on high He lead captivity captive 
(Ps., Ixvii, 19). For us, then, a way has been opened and a place 
has been prepared in the courts of the Lord. But perhaps our 
hearts are set on other things, perhaps we would even forego the 
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happiness of Heaven for the joys and pleasures of earth. All such 
hopes are vain and deceitful. Only in God can we find perfect and 
lasting rest. ‘The fashion of this world passeth away” (1 Cor., 
vii, 31). We should, then, like pilgrims and exiles fix our desires 
upon that heavenly country where true happiness is found. “If 
you be risen with Christ, seek the things that are above, where 
Christ is sitting at the right Hand of God. Mind the things that 
are above, not the things that are upon earth” (Col., iii, 1-2). Our 
Saviour has ascended from this world teaching us to be detached 
from all its vanities and to be comforted by the blessed hope that 
we shall one day be carried up to meet Him and to be with Him 
forever (1 Thess., iv, 16-17). 

The direction of our desires towards Heaven tends to inflame 
our affections with love of God. For “where our treasure is, there 
also is our heart” (Matt., vi, 21). This is a third most important 
advantage that we derive from the mystery of the Ascension. Had 
our Saviour remained visibly amongst us, our affection for Him 
might not have gone beyond human friendship. This seems to 
have been the case with the Apostles before the Ascension. Hence 
was it expedient for them that our Lord should go and send the 
Holy Spirit to perfect their affection by Divine love. Again, al- 
though we cannot offer to Jesus in person those services which 
our devotion would prompt, yet as long as we perform them for 
the least of our brethren, He considers it as done for Himself 
(Matt., xxv, 40). Thus the contemplation of this mystery, while 
it lifts up our hearts and fills them with love of God above all things, 
yet does it not permit us to neglect the duty of charity we owe our 
neighbor. 

IV. The Disciples returned from the mount of the Ascension 
rejoicing. Let us rejoice likewise. The same Jesus who blessed 
them on Olivet has blessed us to-day. We like the Apostles have 
with the eyes of the Spirit seen Jesus enter into the possession of 
that power so glorious for Him and so advantageous for ourselves. 
Though his sensible presence has been withdrawn from us, as the 
extinguishing of the Paschal candle symbolizes, yet He has prom- 
ised: “A little while now and you shall not see Me, and again a lit- 
tle while and you shall see Me, because I go to the Father” (John, 
xvi, 16). Let us not mourn then, but rather rejoice. “Clap your 
hands,” says the Psalmist, “all ye nations shout unto God with the 
voice of joy. God is ascended with jubilee, and the Lord with the 
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sound of the trumpet” (Ps., lvi, 1-6). But lest joy unconfined 
cause presumption, let us not forget the words spoken by the angel 
to the Disciples: “This Jesus who is taken up from you into 
Heaven shall so come as you have seen Him going into Heaven” 
(Acts, i, 11). Like the man who went into a far country but who 
returned and took a strict account of his servants (Mark, xiii, 
34 ff.), so will Jesus return to judge the world. The time of that 
coming is uncertain. But the longest life is short, and it will be 
only a little while before each of us is brought before the tribunal 
of Christ. Though the Ascension of Jesus has opened Heaven to 
souls, God has willed that the memory of that glorious event should 
be joined in our minds with thoughts of His second coming. The 
hope of reaching Heaven should be joined with that fear of the 
Lord which is the beginning of wisdom. Jesus has ascended to 
prepare for you a place in His Kingdom. Dwell, then, in Heaven 
by the ardor of your desires, that He may find you prepared at His 
coming. 





SUNDAY WITHIN THE OCTAVE OF THE 
ASCENSION 


CHRIST’S PROMISE OF THE PARACLETE 


BY THE REV. JOSEPH MCSORLEY, C.S.P. 


“When the Paraclete cometh.”——Gospel of the Day. 


SYNOPSIS.—As Our Divine Lord is about to take His departure from 
earth, He speaks of the future to His disciples, telling them that they 
are to receive the Holy Spirit and then they are to suffer great. persecu- 
tion. He implies that there is no reason to be troubled at this prospect. 
If they will be faithful to His Spirit, they shall pass through these trials 
to an ultimate victory and enduring peace. 

In the history of the succeeding age, we see how Christ’s prediction 
came true; how the saints were persecuted for His Name’s sake; and 
how persecution instead of doing them harm, really increased their merit 
and their glory. 

The lesson taught to these disciples in this Gospel is equally addressed 
to us. Christ does not promise us an easy time and great comfort, if we 
follow Him. He warns us to be ready for suffering. But He does 
promise us the assistance which will enable us to turn all sorrow into 
joy. 

Perhaps it is such a lesson as this that we need most of all, because 
we are so inclined to set our minds upon being happy and comfortable 

here upon earth, forgetting that our Lord really taught us to expect 
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the cross. It is the strength to bear the cross and to make of it a ladder 
to heaven that our Lord wants to give us; and this is a far greater 
gift than mere bodily comfort could ever be. 


Let us not then be among those who despise the cross, nor among 
those who listen readily to a false religion which promises security 
from pain, nor among those who attempt to lock themselves up in their 
own minds in order to avoid the accidents and hardships of life. Our 
religion bids us live in perfect harmony with the will of God; and 
then, although we encounter evil, we shall never be overcome by evil. 
If the Paraclete comes into our soul and is welcomed and kept there, 
suffering will never hurt us, but rather will be a source of spiritual 
profit and eternal joy. 


This morning, dear Brethren, we are looking forward to the 
approaching feast of Pentecost. In the Gospel of the day, our 
Divine Lord addresses the Disciples in words which prepare them 
for the coming of the Holy Ghost. It is now the very eve of our 
Lord’s departure from this earth. A new epoch is about to begin 
in the history of religion. The men and women who have been 
instructed and supported by the visible presence of our Saviour 
are henceforth to walk alone, looking forward indeed to the day 
that will reunite disciple and Master, but meanwhile journeying 
along in the dark loneliness of life-long separation. It is a moment 
solemn beyond expression and full of sadness. 

Neither were our Lord’s words calculated to lessen the apprehen- 
sion naturally felt by the Disciples. What He says is far from re- 
assuring to flesh and blood. He foretells a time of persecution and 
suffering. The Disciples are plainly given to understand that they 
are about to experience a great testing of their Faith, that fidelity 
to the teaching of Jesus will result in their being cast out of the 
synagogue, that they will be hunted down like wild beasts and de- 
stroyed as enemies of God. And when these things shall happen, 
he tells them, they are to remember that Jesus foretold it all. In- 
sult, banishment, suffering, death—such is the certain prospect 
they possess. 

Moreover, even after the coming of the Holy Spirit, these things 
are to be. The Paraclete will descend and will dwell in the souls 
of the Disciples; and yet will they be reviled and persecuted by 
men. Jesus in His glory, enthroned at the right Hand of the Father, 
will look down and see His followers in the dreadful days of per- 
secution, will hear them invoke His Name as they are tortured and 
done to death, and yet He will not intervene. 

Nothing could be clearer then, than that Christ does not promise 
His Disciples freedom from suffering, nor protection against bodily 
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pain. He gives them no assurance of immediate temporal reward. 
Calmly, as if foretelling His own plan, He promises them—persecu- 
tion. This then is something which must fit perfectly into His 
design. And when it comes, there will be no call for panic or 
apprehension. “Remember that I told you.” It is but necessary 
to recall His word to be faithful to the grace of the ever-present 
Spirit. On this condition all will come to a happy ending, and the 
heavier burden of suffering will be but the measure of the final joy. 

New Testament history teaches us how quickly and how accu- 
rately our Saviour’s prediction was verified. Hardly had the Holy 
Spirit come, when the days of persecution commenced, and genera- 
tion after generation witnessed the long-continued attempt to drown 
the Christian faith in the blood of martyrs. Rack and scourge, 
axe, sword and fire, burning at the stake and crucifixion—every 
means that diabolical ingenuity could devise was used against 
Christ’s followers, but with no success. Strong in the strength 
of the Spirit sent by their Master, weak men and women and little 
children were able to defy the fury of the world and the malice of 
the powers of darkness. Not delivered from suffering, they were 
still able to overcome it. Pain, ceasing to be the ruler of the human 
soul, became a guide to new heights of splendid glory. For this is 
the victory achieved by the Divine Spirit coming down into the 
dark places of the world and visiting the weak members of the 
human family. It illumines them with heavenly light and renders 
them forever beyond the influence of cowardly fear. The soul of 
the Saint dreads nothing; for there is nothing which can conquer 
such a soul. 

It was not only to the Disciples gathered round about Him that 
our Lord delivered the words of to-day’s Gospel, dear Brethren. 
The Church appoints them to be read at the Mass this morning, be- 
cause to us also they have been addressed. In our lives, too, the 
prediction made by Jesus has been verified, for the advent of the 
Spirit has been followed by times of trial and often by great 
suffering. Is it not consoling, as we listen to the Gospel, to be 
assured that affliction is not a sign of God’s displeasure, nor an in- 
dication that our Saviour has abandoned us, but rather a necessary 
condition of our progress towards the state of holiness which is 
our destiny? 

When all is considered, perhaps no particular lesson is more gen- 
erally required than that which teaches men how to bear trials and 
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endure suffering. Inevitably nature will protest against what is un- 
pleasant, nature will argue, nature will rebel. How many good 
people, even apparently spiritual people, complain when trial comes, 
almost as if our Lord had promised that no disciple of His should 
ever have to bear a cross! How many times temporal prosperity is 
expected, even demanded, as the reward due a virtuous life! How 
often, alas, do we not find people alienated from religion, because 
church-going, or the keeping of the Commandments, has not pro- 
tected them from material misfortune! 

But after the warning in to-day’s Gospel who can persist in so 
gross a misinterpretation of our Lord’s teaching? Has He not told 
us beforehand to anticipate trials, injustice, pain, death even? Did 
He not bid us remember His Word, when these things should come 
to pass,—and remembering them, be comforted by the knowledge 
that His Spirit is with us? And it is precisely that which we are 
most likely to forget,—the consoling truth that despite all hard- 
ships, and amid every hardship, the heart of the faithful disciple 
is the abode of the Spirit of God. If we could but remember that 
constantly, then, like the martyrs of old, we should be invulnerable 
of soul. Nothing could defeat us, nothing hurt us; but out of 
every loss and every pain we should draw occasion of further glory 
to God and of new sanctity to ourselves. 

It is a curious phenomenon that persons who are familiar with 
the Gospel all their lives should so often forget that Christ bade 
His Disciples take up their cross and follow Him, that Christians 
should cry out in protest at a little loss, or a little pain,—as if Christ 
had represented His Kingdom to be an earthly sensual Paradise. 
There may be men who ignore, or despise, the Cross; but surely 
this is not because Christ ignored or despised it. There may be 
some who refuse to practice patience in adversity; but surely this 
is not due to any lack of good example on the part of the Christian 
saints. The value of suffering, the worth of patience, are funda- 
mental in the teaching of Christ and are manifest in His conduct. 
Who that pays heed to Him can be unaware of them? 

Another curious phenomenon is that of Christian Catholics 
hearkening eagerly to a novel sect which professes to teach men 
how to triumph over evil and pain. As if Christ had not already 
taught that wisdom! As if He had not taught it so effectively as 
to produce the greatest heroes and heroines of history! It is an 
old story with the saints and their Disciples,—that all things work 
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together for good to those who love God. It is a triumph often set 
down in the records of the Church,—that ordinary men and women 
have been trained to fear nothing, and that they can never be robbed 
of joy. The teaching of Christ, as interpreted by the Church, as 
exemplified by the saints, has become the source of the most marvel- 
ous triumph of mind over matter; and the explanation of the per- 
petual miracle is to be found in the indwelling Spirit, the Paraclete, 
whom Christ sent, the Spirit that leads the Disciples into all truth. 
Close at hand, then, in the Gospel which is our own, in the religion 
which has been taught to us from the days of childhood, may be 
found the secret of that power which we would seek in vain else- 
where. Let us not be deluded by new phrases, nor by promises 
wildly extravagant; rather let us attempt to absorb a greater share 
of that Christian wisdom which goes with Christian sanctity, which 
has brought forth such splendid fruit during century after century, 
which eliminates evil by cooperating with the grace of God, and 
which recognizes pain of the body to be not a mere phantasm, but 
the very useful servant of the soul. 

We hear a good deal nowadays about the power of healthy 
thought to bring peace to the mind and strength to the body. Very 
often the advocates of right thinking are guilty of extreme exag- 
geration. It is not true nor reasonable to affirm that our thinking 
will wholly control the current of events; it is not sane to hold that 
a right system of thought will avail to prevent all accident and dis- 
ease. The world in which we live is not the mere creation of our 
mind, but is the theater of events and the field of forces quite out- 
side us and beyond our power to alter. On the other hand, it is 
true that the most important element in our world is the subjective 
element, and that no tempest can ever destroy the peace of the soul 
which lives serenely within. We cannot say there are no mis- 
fortunes, no unhappy accidents, no undesirable and regrettable 
events. But we can with truth affirm that all such things can be 
turned to good use by the power of Divine grace and the unyield- 
ing determination of the will to be loyal to God. This is the 
true doctrine which our Saviour taught and which the lives of the 
Christian saints has well demonstrated. Those who have adjusted 
their lives to this teaching will not be misled, nor even greatly 
tempted, by the extravagant promises of a new untried religion 
which makes statements about the world and life totally at variance 
with reason and common sense. 
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To us, then, as to the Disciples on the eve of our Lord’s de- 
parture, there comes the assurance, not that we shall have unin- 
terrupted comfort, but that we shall have the assistance of the Holy 
Spirit to carry us through such trials as may be ours. Christ pre- 
pares us for persecution; and at the same time promises to make 
us strong enough to endure and overcome our enemies. Just as 
in the history of God’s saints we perceive the realization of the 
Divine promise of ultimate victory, so, too, we may be certain that 
in our own lives evil will never triumph while we cling to the hand 
of God and follow the guidance of the Holy Spirit. For He is 
indeed the Paraclete, “The Comforter,” in this high and holy sense; 
and when He has come to the soul and dwells therein, no enemy can 
overcome us, no evil thing really hurt us; but all things, big and 
little, pleasant and unpleasant, good and bad, will work together 
for our lasting peace and our greater joy. 





PENTECOST 


OUR CO-OPERATION WITH THE HOLY GHOST 


BY DOM SAVINIEN LOUISMET, O.S.B. 


“If we live in the Spirit, let us also walk in the Spirit.”—Gal., v, 25. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. Rapid survey of the works of the Holy Ghost. The one 
which is the least noticed is perhaps His operation in the individual 
Christian soul. 


2. What the Holy Ghost brings with Himself to the Christian in 
whom He dwells by sanctifying grace: the theological Virtues, the in- 
fused Moral Virtues, the seven Gifts. 


3. What the Christian is expected to do in consequence, namely, to 
cooperate with the Holy Ghost, making full use of these means of 
sanctification; whereupon will follow the twelve fruits of the Holy 


Ghost and the Beatitudes. ee 
oe ys, 


I. Dear Brethren in Jesus Christ: There are hardly any Cheis- 
tians nowadays in the plight of those Ephesians who had to own to 
St. Paul that they did not even know whether the Holy Ghost 
existed. “He said to them: Have you received the Holy Ghost 
since ye believed? But they said to him: We have not so much 
as heard whether there be a Holy Ghost” (Acts, xix, 2). 

Every Christian, as a rule, be he ever so ignorant, knows at least 
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how to sign himself with the Sign of the Cross, saying at the same 
time: In the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost: thus making an explicit profession of faith in each of the 
three Divine Persons, and consequently in the Holy Ghost. 

There are very few Christians, even from among the most tepid 
and negligent, who cannot at least recite the Apostles’ Creed, where 
the special work assigned by appropriation to each of the three 
Divine Persons is explicitly set forth, thus: the work of creation 
to the Father, that of our redemption to the Son, that of sanctifica- 
tion to the Holy Ghost. 

Well-instructed Christians are moreover aware that the Holy 
Ghost proceeds from both the Father and the Son as from one 
principle, by way of substantial spiration or breathing forth of love, 
a mode of procession quite special and unique to which nothing 
created can be compared ; and that the production of the Holy Ghost 
completes and closes the cycle of generations which take place with- 
in the Divine essence. 

The saints and the mystical writers expatiate on the fact that 
the Holy Ghost is in Himself the very sweetness of God, the very 
joy which God the Father and God the Son find in one another, 
their eternal effusion of mutual love causing to both infinite de- 
lights. And as in the Divine essence there is nothing accidental, but 
all is substance at its highest, this joy of God, this infinite sweet- 
ness, this love, proceeding from both the Father and the Son and 
yet distinct from each one of them, constitutes a third Person. 
The Holy Ghost is in the Father and the Son, He is of them, and 
He is one with them, a third infinite Person, in the one absolutely 
simple and undivided essence of the Godhead. 

It is also common knowledge that, in the beginning, when God 
created heaven and earth, the Holy Ghost moved over the face of 
the deep, and prepared the elements of the world to be evolved into 
the cosmos; that is to say, into the beautiful material universe such 
as we see it now. That He inspired the Prophets and the sacred 
writers of both the Old and the New Testament and spoke through 
them. That the Holy Ghost is the Divine Person, who wrought, in 
the Immaculate Virgin Mary, the marvel of the Virgin Conception 
of Christ and of His Virgin birth; and that, as He had formed 
miraculously the Body of Christ out of the flesh and blood of Mary, 
so He filled both the Body and Soul of Christ already united to the 
Person of the Word with the fullness of His gifts and charisms. 
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Isaias the Prophet had foretold this seven hundred years before the 
event in these glowing words. “There shall come forth a rod out 
of the root of Jesse, and a flower shall rise up out of his root. 
And the Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him: the spirit of 
wisdom and of understanding, the spirit of counsel and of fortitude, 
the spirit of knowledge and of godliness, and he shall be filled with 
the spirit of the fear of the Lord” (Is., xi, 1, 2). 

Finally, it is common knowledge also that the Holy Ghost is in 
a way the very Soul of the Mystical Body of Christ which is the 
Church, and that He was infused into the corporate body of the 
infant Church, on the day of the first Christian Pentecost, ten days 
after the Ascension of our Lord, whilst the Apostles with the 
Blessed Virgin Mary and a few Disciples and holy women, were 
assembled and praying together in one place. This is the very event 
which we celebrate to-day. Tradition has it that the place was the 
upper room in which our Lord at the Last Supper instituted the 
Sacrament of Holy Eucharist. The Acts of the Apostles relate the 
event in these words: “Suddenly there came a sound from heaven 
as of a mighty wind, and it filled the whole house, and there ap- 
peared to them parted tongues as it were of fire, and it sat upon 
every one of them, and they were all filled with the Holy Ghost” 
(Acts, ii, 2-4). 

Now, Brethren, all these informations about the Person and the 
work of the Holy Ghost are common knowledge among Christians 
of all grades of instruction. What seems to be less commonly 
known, or, we had perhaps better say, less apprehended, or less 
adverted to, is the part which the Holy Ghost plays in the life of 
every one of us, or which He would play if we would but let Him. 
This is what I will now try and explain at some length. 

I want first to tell you what the Holy Ghost brings to a man on 
coming by sanctifying grace to dwell in his body and _ soul. 
And then, what the Holy Ghost expects that man to do. This 
doctrine is contained, as in a nutshell, in the words of St. Paul: 
“If we live in the Spirit, let us also walk in the Spirit.” We live 
in the Spirit when we are in the state of grace; we walk in the 
Spirit when we work out diligently the resources of our state of 
grace. 

II. It is soon said that the Holy Ghost’s indwelling in the 
Christian man makes of him a something divine. It does not take 
long to enunciate the bare statement; but if we want to understand 
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all it means we must look more particularly into it. Let us then 
unfold this doctrine. Let us bring into view one after the other its 
points, and if this does not throw us into an ecstasy of joy and 
does not make us break out into songs of thanksgiving, we must 
indeed be dull and heavy of heart. 

St. Francis, one of the earliest Fathers of the Church, is credited 
with having originated the saying, many times repeated after him, 
that “a Christian is a man composed of a body and a soul and the 
Holy Ghost.” Such a definition, even with what it has of para- 
doxical, may well serve the purpose of illustrating the word of 
St. Paul, that a Christian is “nova creatura,” a new being, very 
different from what he was before his Baptism, for then he was 
the purely natural “animal rationabile” of the philosopher. A new 
creature, one, as says our Lord to Nicodemus, “born again of water 
and the Holy Ghost,” “the spiritual man” of whom St. Paul assures 
us (1 Cor., ii, 15) that “he judgeth all things”; that is to say, he 
takes a right estimation of the relative value of things temporal and 
things eternal, and that “he himself is judged of no man”; that is 
to say, that he cannot be understood by the slaves of sin and in- 
fidelity. They cannot make him out. How could they? They are 
flesh and he is spirit, for, says again our Lord, “That which is 
born of the flesh is flesh, that which is born of the Spirit is spirit” 
(John, iti, 6). 

“Nova creatura”: altogether a new being, with a new and in- 
finitely higher end proposed for him to attain and accepted by 
him, and equipped with a set of new and marvelous faculties corre- 
sponding to this supernatural end, which God sets before him, and 
which is none other than God Himself, to be known even as He 
knows Himself, and to be enjoyed in perfect charity and beatific 
vision. ft Bas 

Thus the Holy Ghost, on coming to dwell by sanctifying grace 
in man, brings also with Himself the infused supernatural virtues 
of Faith, Hope and Charity. These are the proper tools or faculties 
of the new being, the Christian, by which he is enabled to appre- 
hend the mysteries of God and to lay hold on God Himself. Faith 
and Hope are as the two eyes of the Christian, and twofold charity, 
or the love of God and the love of one’s neighbor, are his two hands, 
so to say. The Holy Ghost has given him these. 

Moreover, the Holy Ghost brings with Himself also the infused 
moral virtues which enable the Christian to cope with the things of 
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this world, animate and inanimate, in a way becoming one who is 
set so far above them in supernatural dignity and nobility. Thus, 
not only are the natural faculties of understanding and will in the 
Christian made capable, by Faith, Hope and Charity, of applying 
themselves to God as He reveals Himself to us in Holy Writ, but 
they are moreover made capable of applying themselves at the same 
time, according to the exigencies of our present condition, to the 
things of this world, without receiving any detriment or injury 
from them, without falling away from the lofty dignity of a true 
child of God. The dictates of right reason and the exercise of free 
will, when informed with the infused moral virtues, render every 
act of the Christian, even the lowliest and most material ones, such 
as eating, manual labor, taking one’s repose, meritorious of an ever- 
lasting reward. 

Nor is this all. Besides the infused virtues, as well moral as 
theological, the Holy Ghost brings with Himself into the Christian 
soul His Seven Gifts. Now what are these? They are a com- 
plement of the virtues, an addition to them, a marvelous perfecting 
of them, their crowning perfection. Whilst the virtues enable a 
man to move himself as of himself to the acts of justice and 
sanctity, according to the dictates of right reason, either in regard 
to the things of this world or in regard to the mysteries of faith, 
the Gifts moreover enable that man to be moved in regard to the 
same objects, directly by the motion of the Holy Ghost, and thus 
to be raised to much higher effects of sanctity, swifter in their 
mode of operation and incomparably more far-reaching. 

The ancient Fathers and mediaeval Doctors had an apt illustra- 
tion of the difference between the virtues and the gifts. They 
derived it from the modes of navigation in use in their times. They 
compared the operations of the virtues to the low and laborious 
process of navigating a galley by force of oars, and those of the 
Gifts to the considerable additional help received from the sails 
when spread to the wind. 

Thus equipped, with these supernatural faculties and with the 
Holy Ghost Himself dwelling in him, is not the Christian indeed 
a marvelous new being, a god among men? Of such did the 
Prophet pronounce: “I have said: You are gods and all of you 
the sons of the Most High” (Is., cxxxi, 6). Brethren, let me repeat 
it: if the knowledge of so lofty a dignity does not throw us into 
an ecstasy of joy and does not cause us to break forth into songs 
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of thanksgiving, then indeed we are “dull and heavy of heart” 
(Luke, xxiv, 25). 

III. ‘We live in the Spirit,” we are alive, divinely alive, when 
we are in the state of grace. Does it not then seem that our “walk- 
ing in the Spirit also,” that is to say, our acting divinely, our work- 
ing out the resources of our state of grace to their full extent, 
should follow as a matter of course? 

In the physical order, the fact of our having eyes to see, feet to 
walk with, hands to grasp things, brains to think out a plan of 
action, and a will to resolve and undertake, this very fact, coupled 
with the fundamental one that we are alive, is enough. We proceed 
at once to make use of all these faculties and to turn them to good 
purpose, for the enjoyment of natural life. Should it not be the 
same in the supernatural order? Should we not also be found 
diligently plying our new faculties of Faith, Hope and Charity? 
and reaping a bounteous crop of good works from the seed of our 
infused moral virtues? and taking full advantage of the Gifts of 
the Holy Ghost and thus making rapid progress towards perfection? 

It should indeed be so. Now is it so, as a matter of fact? 

It is so with the saints. It is so with the true servants of God. 
Their state of grace is but one half of their spiritual fortune, their 
life of grace is the other half. “Lord, said the good and faithful 
servant of the Gospel, thou didst deliver to me five talents, behold 
I have gained other five over and above” (Matt., xxv, 20). 

But, alas! the saints, the good and faithful servants, are very 
few. An enormous number of Christians never come quite up to 
the mark. They live in the Spirit, yes, and yet they do not walk 
in the Spirit: they are in the state of grace, but they do not do the 
deeds of grace; they have the faculties proper to the new being, 
the supernatural faculties of Faith, Hope and Charity; but they 
hardly make any use of them. Nor do we see that they are par- 
ticularly and supernaturally prudent, and just, and temperate, and 
strong, or that the seven Gifts have their effects in them. They 
have received their five talents even as the Saints, but instead of 
employing them to the gaining of other five over and above, they 
content themselves with keeping them wrapped in a napkin or hid 
in the earth. 

If a man were to keep his right arm in a sling, very soon he 
could not use that arm, though there were nothing the matter with 
it. Many Christians carry their faith, and their hope, and their 
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charity in a sling; I mean they never exercise them; the motives 
of their actions are purely natural. In the Pyramids of Egypt, in 
the tombs of the Kings, when they were opened in the course of 
the last century, some wheat was found which had remained there 
thousands of years without germinating because shut out of all 
atmospheric influences; but as soon as it was brought to the light 
of day and thrown in the ground it sprouted and produced ears of 
corn just like any other wheat. If you make your heart a sealed 
tomb, impervious to the influence of the actual graces of God, 
instead of a soft, rich soil which receives and drinks in with avidity 
the dew, and the rain, and the light, and the heat, then the seeds of 
the moral virtues deposited in you at Baptism will never come to 
anything. As for the gifts of the Holy Ghost it is manifest that 
they call for the wilful cooperation of man in order to obtain their 
effect. It stands to reason that sails will not help the ship if they 
are not spread but kept tightly furled or even stowed away at the 
bottom of the ship. 

Thus is the very presence of the Holy Ghost in the Christian 
soul made ineffectual. Omnipotence itself, the Omnipotent Love of 
God, finds himself gagged and manacled for want of the good will 
and cooperation of the Christian, which is required as a necessary 
condition for God to work His will in us. But, O my Brethren, 
is not this a monstrous indignity for us to offer to a Divine Person? 
And is it not a monstrous anomaly that one should live in the Spirit 
and yet not walk in the Spirit, that one should be a Divine being 
and yet not act Divinely; in other words, that one should receive 
so much from God and yet not be a Saint? 

Why do we not take more notice of the Holy Ghost in us? It 
is certain that if we had a very wealthy and generous friend who 
chose to live in our house and place all his riches at our disposal 
we would not be slow in taking advantage of his good will. We 
would certainly behave nicely to him, entertain him, listen to what 
he would have to say to us, cheerfully and diligently carry out his 
wishes. Now, why can we not act at least as well towards the 
Holy Ghost, who makes Himself our personal friend, our guest, 
our abiding possession? 

One reason lies in the fact that it costs us an effort to think of 
Him who is a pure spirit, indeed the purest of pure spirits, being 
God Himself. We have never seen a spirit, not even our own soul, 
which is one. In our present condition we can have direct percep- 
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tion but of bodily objects. We know one another and even our- 
selves but by the help of our bodily senses, the whole world of 
things invisible, angels, devils, souls, God Himself, being all shut 
out of our direct apprehension. Our knowledge of these is got 
partly by dint of reasoning and partly by Faith. This explains 
that we have such a difficulty in grasping the fact of the abiding 
presence of the Holy Ghost in us. Much more easily do we repre- 
sent to ourselves the person of our Lord Jesus Christ, because He 
is not only God but also man. Through His Sacred Humanity we 
take hold of His Divinity. Even in the Blessed Sacrament of the 
Holy Eucharist, though His very Humanity is hidden, there are the 
sacred species which help us to grasp the reality of His dear pres- 
ence. Now there is nothing of the kind to help us in our mutual 
relations with the Holy Ghost. 

Notwithstanding this difficulty it remains true that to a proper 
appreciation of the presence of the Holy Spirit in us is attached 
in great part our progress in virtue, in the love of God, in sanctity. 
It will cost us an effort to think of Him? Very well: let us make 
the effort. How richly we shall be rewarded even during the 
present life! Very soon we shall see a change, a very great change 
in the land of our soul; it will be blessed with the twelve fruits of 
the Spirit enumerated by St. Paul: “Charity, joy, peace, patience, 
benignity, goodness, longanimity, mildness, faith, modesty, con- 
tinence, chastiy” (Gal. v, 22-23). Nay, the Beatitudes, which are 
the very acme and perfection of Christian life on earth, will fol- 
low, and turn everything that happens to our soul into a foretaste 
of the glory and happiness of Heaven, which I wish to you. 














RELIGION — FAITH— THE CHURCH 


A SERIES OF APOLOGETIC DISCOURSES 


VII. DeEmMoNstTRABILITY OF MIRACLES, AND THE ForcE OF THEIR 
EVIDENCE 


God created the forces of nature and imposed certain laws upon 
them, and He continues to act through His creatures, and does not, 
having once created them, leave them to go their own way. He is 
a free agent, and as He creates everything of His own free will, 
when and as He pleases, He reserves to Himself the right of act- 
ing from time to time independently of the laws that He has made, 
and of accomplishing things that the forces of nature are powerless 
to effect; in other words, He can work miracles. Miracles, there- 
fore, are possible, and are not contrary to the nature of creatures 
but superior to it. Nor are they opposed to that of God, who 
works them without Himself undergoing any change, because from 
all eternity they formed part of His design, and He, the all-wise, 
perceives adequate reasons for them. Sometimes they are intended 
to give us a special proof of His love, as when the widow’s son was 
raised to life at Naim, but more frequently they are wrought when 
He wishés to confirm His Divine Word, that He has made known 
to us, by deeds no less Divine. We discussed this subject last time, 
and the facts are too obviously true for any doubt to be possible. 

We are asked occasionally how miracles may be recognized, and 
how we are to know what they are intended to reveal. Let us take 
these two points as our subject for to-day. 

1. How are we to recognize a miracle when it occurs? I re- 
ferred recently to certain acts performed by our Saviour, which 
Christians generally regard as miraculous. Let us consider one or 
two of them. First, let us picture our Lord standing with His 
Disciples and a number of Jews near the tomb of Lazarus, which 
was closed with a block of stone. When this was about to be re- 
moved, Martha remonstrated, saying: “Lord, by this time he 
stinketh, for he hath been dead four days.” Nevertheless Jesus 
cried: “Lazarus, come forth,’ and the dead man arose. Now 
there is here no room at all for doubt; Lazarus was dead, and de- 
composition had set in, and yet he came forth alive out of the tomb. 
We may not know all the forces of nature, but it is certain that 
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they could not effect this, and whatever wonderful discoveries are 
made in the future, no one imagines that it will ever be possible 
to discover a method of raising the dead. Death separates soul 
and body, and only He, who in the first instance united them to 
form a living man, can reunite them and restore a dead man to 
life. That is to say, God alone can raise the dead—and here we 
have a real test of a miracle, which is something so far beyond the 
forces of nature that God alone can accomplish it. Again, on an- 
other occasion Jesus saw a man who had been blind from his birth. 
Our Lord spat on the earth, mixed moisture and clay and 
smeared it on the blind man’s eyes, and after he had washed them 
he could see. Everyone was astonished ; some supposed that he was 
not the same man, but he asserted his identity. Then they took 
him to the Pharisees, who asked how he had recovered his sight, 
and he replied: “That man that is called Jesus made clay and 
anointed my eyes, and said to me: ‘Go to the pool of Siloe and 
wash.’ And I went and washed, and I see.” It was an undeniable 
fact that he could see, but those about him were not convinced 
that he was the man who had been blind, so they summoned his 
parents, and asked them, saying: “Is this your son, who you say 
was born blind?’ The parents answered: “We know that this is 
our son, and that he was born blind, but how he now seeth we know 
not ... ask himself.” They called the man again and solemnly 
conjured him to speak the truth; but he repeated his assertion, 
“Whereas I was blind, now I see.” I think that if ever a fact was 
proved beyond all shadow of doubt, it is the restoration of this 
man’s sight, but how was it effected? Did earth and spittle ever 
give back sight? No, they would be more likely to destroy it. Was 
the recovery of his sight due to any natural means? No, the Jews 
perceived that well enough; they could not deny it, and so they 
cursed the man. His cure was undeniably miraculous. 

Renan, the infamous French infidel, thought that in order to prove 
the occurrence of a miracle it was necessary to appoint a commis- 
sion consisting of philosophers, men of science and historians. He 
proposed to have a corpse brought in so that every member of the 
commission could convince himself that life was extinct—then, if 
anyone came in and restored the dead to life, Renan professed him- 
self willing to believe in miracles, always provided that the experi- 
ment could be repeated as often as anyone desired; but, he added, 
the experiment will never succeed, therefore miracles are impos- 
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sible. It seems as if Renan were presuming to dictate to God, for 
in the Gospels we read how a dead man was raised to life. Those 
who witnessed the raising of Lazarus were not, it is true, a com- 
mittee of philosophers and scientists, but they were intelligent peo- 
ple, possessing the senses of sight, hearing and smell. Renan main- 
tains that Christ enjoined silence upon those whom He cured, thus 
showing that He wished His miracles to remain secret, but the 
French writer overlooks the fact that people who do good, do not 
as a rule seek publicity, moreover our Lord’s miracles were not 
always hidden. Crowds in Jerusalem were present when the man 
born blind received his sight; all the inhabitants of Bethany gath- 
ered round the tomb of Lazarus, and on one occasion 4,000, on 
another 5,000 people were miraculously fed. Miracles were wrought 
in the sight of Scribes and Pharisees, as well as before the Dis- 
ciples, and even our Lord’s enemies had to acknowledge that “this 
man doth many miracles” (John, xi, 47). These fact have never 
been denied, even by pagans like Celsus and Julian, although many 
have attempted to refer them to natural causes. It was impossible 
to deny the occurrence of our Lord’s miracles, because so many 
people witnessed them. Quadratus, a disciple of the Apostles, said 
to the Emperor Hadrian: “Our Saviour’s miracles stand any test, 
because they are genuine; I call to witness the persons whom He 
healed and raised from the dead, who outlived Him, and some of 
whom were still alive in our lifetime” (Euseb. Hist. eccl. 6, 3). 
Even those most ready to doubt could require no better evidence. 
It is therefore possible to prove the occurrence of miracles, and it 
has been done again and again. It may be difficult in the case of 
some events recorded in the history of the Church, as well as in 
that of some reputed miracles in our own day; the evidence in sup- 
port of them may be inadequate, or they may be due to natural 
causes, or there is some mistake or delusion about them. This is, 
however, not the point under discussion; we are considering mir- 
acles recorded in Holy Scripture, and their genuineness is unde- 
niable. 

2. What is the good of miracles? What do they prove? We 
may be sure that, when God works a miracle, it is not simply for 
the sake of display. He intends to speak to us through the miracle. 
Of course He speaks to us through His creatures and through every 
event that takes place. He makes the sun rise and set; He causes 
seeds to grow, and gives us remedies to cure our diseases. All 
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these things proclaim His power, wisdom and goodness, and, as St. 
Augustine says, they are all, in a sense, miracles, but they are of 
everyday occurrence, effected by the forces of nature, and we are 
apt to take such things as a matter of course and to pay no atten- 
tion to them, and therefore now and then God speaks in another 
way. He darkens the sun, when there is no natural reason for its 
eclipse, He multiplies bread instantaneously so as to feed multi- 
tudes, and by His Word He heals the sick and raises the dead. 
These are His own peculiar miracles, and through them He cries 
to us: “I am the Lord, thy God.” Man hears this voice and in 
amazement responds: “My Lord and my God.” We are told 
further that the man born blind, after receiving his sight, fell down 
and adored our Saviour. 

God loves us in a very special manner, as a father loves his chil- 
dren, and therefore He wishes to teach us what we ought to believe 
and do. He teaches us in ways adapted to our nature, through 
other men, through His envoys, the prophets, and chiefly through 
His Son, who became Man for this purpose. But what guarantee 
have we that they are sent by God? Here we see God’s goodness. 
He gives us reason and does not require of us, as men are apt to do, 
blind belief, unsupported by any evidence, in the Divine mission of 
His ambassadors; no, He sends them to us provided with creden- 
tials, signed and sealed by Himself. Whilst they speak, He acts, 
bringing forward proofs, such as He alone can furnish, and work- 
ing miracles in support of their teaching. This is the principal 
reason for God’s miracles; they prove that the doctrines taught by 
Christ and the prophets are Divine, and that the commandments 
laid down by them are the expression of God’s will. Unless in our 
insolent blindness and obstinacy we deliberately defy God, these 
miracles constrain us to believe and obey Him. 

This is the view taken by God’s messengers of the miracles that 
He works by their means. “Though you will not believe me,” says 
our Lord, “believe the works, that you may know and believe that 
the Father is in me, and I in the Father.” “The works themselves, 
which the Father hath given me to perfect, they give testimony of 
me that the Father hath sent me” (John, x, 38; v, 36). When St. 
John’s disciples came to Christ asking whether He were the Mes- 
sias, who was to come, He replied: “Go and relate to John what 
you have seen and heard; the blind see, the lame walk, the lepers 
are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead rise again” (Matt., xi, 3, 4). 
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He changed the water into wine to manifest His glory; He raised 
Lazarus to make the people believe in Him; and His own wonderful 
Resurrection ought to convince even the most obstinate of His Di- 
vine mission. Even the Pharisees regarded it in this light. When 
Christ raised the widow’s son at Naim, the evangelist tells us that 
the people all “glorified God, saying: ‘A great prophet is risen up 
among us, and God hath visited His people’” (Luke, vii, 16). 
When He healed the sick, “many believed in His Name, seeing His 
signs which He did” (John, 1i, 23) ; and after the raising of Lazarus 
“many of the Jews who... had seen the things that Jesus did, 
believed in Him (John, xi, 45). Even the Pharisees and chief 
priests, after hearing the story, recognized its significance and in 
their impotent fury exclaimed: “What do we, for this man doth 
many miracles? if we let him alone, all will believe in him” (ibid. 
xi, 47, 48). 

Miracles are worked by God in corroboration of His prophets’ 
utterances, proving beyond all possibility of doubt that these utter- 
ances are God’s words; otherwise He would be deceiving us, and 
how can He, who is infinitely true and holy, deceive His people? 
The proofs that He gives are intelligible and effectual—even the 
ignorant must understand them, and the learned must acknowledge 
their force. Moreover, they retain their validity forever. Although 
God still works miracles, yet He does so more seldom than of yore. 
St. Gregory tells us very beautifully that the infant Church required 
them, just as a newly planted tree requires to be watered. But the 
Gospel miracles still hold good, and will do so forever, for they are 
Divine evidence in support of God’s truth. We possess indeed an 
abundance of proofs, one alone would have sufficed to assure us 
of the Divine character of the doctrine preached by our Lord and 
the prophets. We are surrounded by a cloud of witnesses. In the 
Old Testament we read how God opened the flood-gates of heaven, 
covering the dry land with water, how He caused torrents of fire 
and brimstone to fall, how He overwhelmed the enemies of His 
people, how He appeared to Moses in the burning bush, how He 
led the Israelites across the Red Sea and gave them a pillar of cloud 
and fire to guide them, and how He fed them with manna and 
brought them to the Promised Land. I cannot attempt to enumerate 
all the miracles in the New Testament—the angel’s song at Beth- 
lehem, the star that guided the wise men, the changing of the water. 
into wine, the feeding of multitudes with a few loaves, the won- 
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derful cures, the casting out of devils, the raising of the dead. Our 
Saviour seems to have worked miracles lavishly during His life, 
and after His death the Resurrection was the greatest and most 
glorious of all His miracles. We must acknowledge that God’s 
envoys possess credentials such as no other ambassadors can show, 
and that His doctrine is supported by incontestable evidence. Surely 
He has left nothing undone in order to convince us, and we, who 
believe in Him, cannot possibly waver in our faith. A mediaeval 
theologian made a remark that is quite true, though it sounds blas- 
phemous, he said: “If we are mistaken in relying upon God’s 
Word, we shall be able to appear before Him and accuse Him of 
having led us into error.” But, thank God, we are not mistaken ; 
God cannot deceive us, and therefore we cannot go astray, and we 
may proudly and confidently exclaim with St. Paul: “I know whom 
I have believed.” 

God is certainly not to blame for the unbelief prevalent among 
men; He has spoken plainly enough, and has proved most convinc- 
ingly the truth of His Words, but men refuse to believe Him. If 
a man wilfully shuts his eyes, and declares that the sun does not 
exist, he refuses to see it, though it is shining brightly in the sky. 
Even among us faith is often very weak, so that it bears no fruit, 
but God is not to blame. Think of the sower in the Gospel; he 
sowed good seed abundantly, but some fell among thorns, some on 
rock soil, and some was eaten by the birds. So is it in our case; 
God’s Word is taught us, but our hearts are hard as a rock; we 
have time for pleasures and follies, but we do not care to listen to 
instruction, and our passions, especially our pride, tend to choke 
the good seed. Help us, O Lord, to amend our ways; grant that 
henceforth Thy seed may fall on good ground and grow and bring 
forth fruit! Amen. 
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THE NEW PROTHONOTARY 


Sermon Preached on the Occasion of the Investiture of the Rt. Rev. 
Edward J. McLaughlin at St. Mary’s Church, Clinton, 
Iowa, October 15, 1916. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. JOHN P. CARROLL, D.D., BISHOP OF HELENA, MONT. 


Drawn by the bonds of a friendship, ancient and sincere, I have 
come from the distant mountains to offer my congratulations to 
the new Prothonotary. I felicitate the Diocese of Davenport on the 
enlargement of its territory which has made possible the honor that 
comes to it to-day. I rejoice with the people of St. Mary’s parish 
on the elevation of their beloved pastor, and I compliment the city 
of Clinton on the high distinction accorded its first citizen. I thank 
our Holy Father, Benedict XV., who graciously bestows the honor 
and who is the chief actor in this day’s ceremony. In a special 
manner do I thank good Bishop Davis, whose hearty recommenda- 
tion obtained from the Holy See the very high dignity conferred 
this morning and inspired the unusually laudatory language of the 
papal brief. 

During the persecutions of the early Church Prothonotaries were 
men of prudence, piety and zeal, selected by the Pope to write the 
acts of the martyrs and the circumstances of their death. Seven 
were appointed for the city of Rome, one for each of its regions 
or districts. On account of their dignity and to distinguish them 
from other notaries, they were called protho-notaries, or first nota- 
ries. After the persecutions Pope Julius I. assigned to them the 
duty of drawing up all decrees and enactments concerning faith 
and discipline. In the Middle Ages they became high papal officials 
and were often raised directly to the cardinalate. Pope Sixtus V. 
increased their number to twelve. Their importance gradually 
diminished until the French Revolution, when the office almost dis- 
appeared. In 1838 Pope Gregory XVI. reestablished the college 
of prothonotaries with seven members, enlarged their privileges 
and assigned them revenues in keeping with their dignity. Be- 
cause they participated in the privileges and emoluments of the 
Roman Court they were called Prothonotaries “de numero par- 
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ticipantium.” Pius X. defined anew their rights and privileges. 
Among these are the recording of the acts of consistories and can- 
onizations, the signing of papal bulls, the use of pontificals, a private 
chapel and a representation in the Congregation of the Propaganda. 

The second class of Prothonotaries are called “Supernumerary.” 
Their number is confined to the canons of the three patriarchal 
churches of Rome, St. Peter’s, St. John Lateran and St. Mary 
Major, and of some privileged cathedral chapters outside of Rome. 

Then come “Prothonotaries ad instar Participantium”—to whose 
rank Dean McLaughlin has been solemnly raised this morning. 
They are called ‘ad instar participantium,” or like those participat- 
ing, because while not taking an active part in the work of the 
Roman Court, as do Prothonotaries of the first class, still like them 
they enjoy the privilege of pontificating and of the private chapel, 
they wear the same external insignia, and rank next to the Bishops 
in processions and in all ecclesiastical functions. 

Finally, there are “Honorary Prothonotaries,’ sometimes called 
“Black Monsignori” on account of the color of their robes. To 
this class belong by right Vicars General during the tenure of their 
office. 

Prothonotary Apostolic ad instar Participantium, therefore, is 
the highest dignity in the line of the prelacy, outside of the epis- 
copate itself, to which a priest in America can be raised. It makes 
him a member of the Papai Household and of the Roman Court. 
What an honor to have the right to dwell in such close and inti- 
mate relationship with the Vicar of Christ! The Queen of Saba 
envied the lot of “the men and the servants who stood before 
Solomon and heard his wisdom.” But greater than Solomon is he 
whom the very Son of God made the mouthpiece of infallible wis- 
dom and the universal teacher of Christian morality. For to Peter, 
and in him to each one of his successors, did He address these 
astounding words: “I have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not, 
and thou being once converted confirm thy brethren.” The world 
considers it a great honor to belong to the royal court of England, 
or Germany, or France as it was in the days of Louis XIV., or to 
be a member of the Senate of the United States, of or the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet, or of the Supreme Court. But what is such an 
honor compared with that of belonging to the Roman Court, to 
which in antiquity the royal courts and the great governments of 
the world are but of yesterday; to which in dignity they rank as 
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do the kings of the earth to the Immortal and Invisible King of the 
Ages; to which in achievements they are as the young man begin- 
ning his career to the patriarch full of years and merits? These 
will pass away, but the Roman Court with the Papacy of which it 
is the creation, the instrument and the ornament, will last forever. 
The splendor of royal courts in their proudest functions, such as 
the coronation of a king or an emperor, pales into insignificance 
compared with that of the Roman Court when it surrounds the 
Supreme Pontiff on the day of his coronation, or at a consistory 
when he bestows on the newly created Cardinals the insignia of 
their office. On such an occasion the Roman Court with the Vicar 
of Christ as its central figure is an image of the heavenly court, a 
glimpse of which St. John caught in vision: “And I heard the 
number of them that were signed; an hundred and forty-four thou- 
sand were signed of every tribe of the children of Israel. And 
after that I saw a great multitude which no man could number of 
all nations and tribes and peoples and tongues, standing before the 
throne and in sight of the Lamb, clothed with white robes and 
palms in their hands. And they cried with a loud voice, saying: 
‘Salvation to our God who sitteth upon the throne and to the 
Lamb.’” To rank next to the successors of the Apostles in such 
a gathering is the privilege of the Prothonotary. To enjoy that 
privilege but once in his life, or merely to reflect on his right to 
enjoy it, cannot but impel the Prothonotary to desire and pray and 
work for a seat befitting his dignity in the eternal court of the Great 
High Priest. 

The Pope confers the dignity of the Prothonotaryship, but he 
does so at the request of the Bishop, and the relation of the Proth- 
onotary to the Bishop is more intimate than his relation to the Pope. 
The Prothonotary is fortunate if he can sit but once in the court of 
the Pope, but he is constantly associated with the Bishop in his 
Diocese. The Bishop is pastor of the whole flock committed to his 
care, his responsibility extending to every soul within his jurisdic- 
tion. Unable personally to fulfill his obligation he ordains priests 
who will be his representatives before the people, just as Moses 
selected seventy men to assist him in the government of Israel. 
The Prothonotary, while one of those priests, brings home to his 
people more strikingly than do the others the image of the Bishop 
whom he represents. The people, as a rule, see their Bishop only 
on the occasion of his visitation of the parish. But if their pastor 
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be a Prothonotary, they see the latter every Sunday and Feast Day 
clad in the purple of the Bishop. They rarely, if ever, see the 
Bishop pontificate. But if their pastor be a Prothonotary they will 
have from time to time the pleasure of assisting at Pontifical High 
Mass. Privileged is the congregation which through their immediate 
pastor is thus brought so close to the chief pastor of the Diocese. 
The effect upon them is necessarily broadening. Their view of the 
Church, which has hitherto, perhaps, been merely parochial, is wid- 
ened in its scope so as to include the whole Diocese. They begin 
to realize more fully the relation of their parish to the Diocese and 
become more interested in all Diocesan activities. More still, brought 
closer to the Bishop of the Diocese, they are led to think of the 
Bishop of Rome, the head of the whole Church, of which their 
Diocese forms a part, and from whom both Bishop and Prothono- 
tary derive their authority. Thus the whole organization of the 
Church passes in review before their minds. Such a vision, clothed 
with the glorious deeds of two thousand years, cannot but fill their 
hearts with holy pride, lift up their spirits in moments of uncer- 
tainty and doubt, strengthen their faith in the Divine promises 
made to Peter, and inspire them to make sacrifices for the extension 
and the exaltation of the universal Church. 

To be a member of the court and of the very household of the 
Holy Father and to mirror forth to his people the episcopal dignity 
is the honor conferred on your pastor to-day. But it is an honor 
most worthily bestowed. For thirty-eight years Father McLaughlin 
has worn the stainless robe of a priestly life. A secular priest liv- 
ing in the world he has not had the protection which community 
life and a fixed order of exercises afford the religious, but he has 
your testimony and that of his own conscience that, in the midst 
of the trials, difficulties and temptations incident to the pioneer con- 
ditions through which he was obliged to pass, he has ever held aloft 
the standard of the holy priesthood. The true gold of his vocation 
has not been dimmed by the fires of worldly passion and self-inter- 
est. The salt of his priesthood has not lost its savor. Kind, con- 
siderate, courteous, princely in his hospitality, he has ever been a 
gentleman of the old school of priests St. Paul recommended to 
Timothy. Hewing to the line of Catholic teaching he has by his 
charity and meekness won the admiration and respect of people of 
whatever creed. Endowed with great ability and possessing the 
gift of eloquence in a remarkable degree he was the pride of his 
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fellow-priests and of that first great Archbishop of Dubuque, whose 
fame as an orator was national. That knowledge and love of the 
ceremonies of Holy Church, which as a boy he imbibed in the sanc- 
tuary of old St. Raphael’s Cathedral, have manifested themselves 
in the order and beauty of the services of St. Mary’s. When he 
celebrated the Divine mysteries on the great feasts of the Church, 
his reverence, his dignified manner, the very tones of his voice be- 
spoke his realization of the meaning of the great drama of Calvary 
he was reenacting. With what joy, therefore, will not his people 
acclaim him when clad in the robes of his new dignity, with mitre 
on his brow, ring on his finger and golden cross on his breast, he 
will approach the Holy Altar to celebrate Pontifical High Mass! 
Like Simeon, the high priest, about him the ring of his brethren and 
the walls of St. Mary’s echoing the sound of the Church’s sweet 
melodies, he will shine in the temple of God as the sun in its glory. 
Going up to the altar he will honor the vesture of holiness. When 
he has offered the bread of sacrifice and the blood of the grape, the 
smoke of incense, symbolic of his prayers and those of his people, 
will rise to heaven as an agreeable odor to make his and their sac- 
rifice acceptable to God the Father Almighty. And when he gives 
his pontifical benediction, his people will pray that God may bless 
him with length of days and health of mind and body to continue 
his priestly ministrations among them. 

A great priest, Father McLaughlin has also been a great pastor— 
and this is the second reason why he has merited the high dignity 
bestowed this morning. Like another Moses, by his instructions and 
the administration of the Sacraments he has led his people into the 
admirable light of the Gospel and unto the freedom of the children 
of God. Traveling with them through the desert of life he has 
been to them a cloud by day to protect them from the hot rays of 
temptation and sin. To them he has been a fire by night, his word 
and example guiding their feet in the path that leads to the Promised 
‘ Land. Often has he struck water from the rock (which is Christ) 
to wash from the souls of their children the hereditary stain, to 
purify their own souls from personal defilement and to make their 
prayers and good work productive of spiritual merit and everlast- 
ing reward. Every day he has drawn down the true manna from 
the skies and bidden his people to come out in the early morning to 
gather it, holding out to them the promise of the Saviour: “He that 
eateth this Bread shall live forever.” When they were bitten by 
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the fiery serpents of passion and sin, he has lifted up the Son of 
God, mystically immolated on the altar, that looking upon Him with 
faith “they might not perish, but have life everlasting.” That the 
number of his people might be increased, to fight the battles of 
Israel here and to enjoy peace and plenty in the great fatherland of 
the hereafter, he has blessed the holy bonds of many youths and 
maidens who had joined hands and hearts. When sickness came } 
and death lurked near he has stood at the bedside with prayer and 
holy Unction strengthening the Christian soldier for the last awful 
conflict, mayhap robbing the grave of its victim, or sending forth 
the soul from its tenement of clay carrying the palm branch of vic- 
tory. When dire pestilence stalked abroad he ceased not, priestly 
hero that he was, to minister to the afflicted until he himself was 
stricken down by the dread disease. His Christian sympathy, elo- 
quently poured over many a bier, has won him the everlasting 
gratitude and affection of thousands. Thus for thirty-eight years 
he has led his people on, blessing every stage of their career from 
the cradle to the grave. Moses brought the children of Israel only 
to the borders of the Promised Land. Father McLaughlin, while 
still journeying towards the goal, has sent hundreds, yes thousands, < 
on before to prepare the way for him and to grace his triumph as 
their pastor into the New Jerusalem. 

If you seek the material monuments of his pastoral zeal, you 
have only to look around. There is the church, in its vastness, in 
the solidity of its construction, in the beauty of its architecture and 
of its interior decorations fit to be a cathedral. There is: yonder 
parish house in keeping with the dignity of a Prothonotary, or even 
of a Bishop. There is that graceful, commodious and comfortable 
home of the Sisters. There is above all that splendid parish school, 
where together with religious instruction and in the atmosphere of 
religion are imparted all the branches of the elementary and the 
high school courses. Few, if any, are the parishes in Iowa so well . 
equipped. All this is the work of the present pastor of St. Mary’s, 
aided by the faith and generosity of his people and inspired by the 
zeal and saintly life of his predecessor and elder brother, the revered 
Father P. V. McLaughlin, all too soon taken to his reward. No 
wonder the Holy Father should mention among his reasons for 
conferring the dignity of to-day the splendid executive ability and 
especially the zeal for Christian education of the Rt. Rev. Edward 
J. McLaughlin. 
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But Monsignor McLaughlin has been not only a good priest and 
a successful pastor. He has been a splendid Diocesan official. And 
this I imagine to be the chief reason why your good Bishop sought 
for him the great honor of the Prothonotaryship. Made by Arch- 
bishop Hennessy one of Iowa’s first rural deans and irremovable 
rectors, and deemed by the sacerdotal electors worthy to succeed 
that illustrious prelate, he was, when Clinton was added to Daven- 
port, selected by the Bishop of his new allegiance for the office of 
Diocesan Consultor and later was confirmed in that office by the 
vote of the priests of the Diocese. Great as was his devotion to his 
parish, he never allowed parcchial interests to interfere with his 
duties to the Diocese. When sought by his superiors, his advice 
was always intelligent, independent, yet respectful, inspired neither 
by fear nor favor, but only by what he considered the best interests 
at large. In every Diocesan movement he was a leader, both by 
the wisdom of his suggestions and the generosity of his contribu- 
tions. From his parish he sent a goodly number of students to the 
Diocesan College and priestly candidates to the Seminary. Thank- 
ful to God for the unspeakable dignity of the priesthood conferred 
on his brother and himself, he cultivated among the boys of his 
parish vocations to the sacerdotal state. It was his desire to leave 
after him at least one who would perpetuate his priesthood and 
remember him at the altar. That his desire has been fulfilled and 
his efforts rewarded the number of young priests here present who 
hail him as the Father of their priesthood gives abundant testimony. 

Friend of my boyhood and young manhood, to whom in the days 
of my priesthood I looked for example and advice as to an elder 
brother and kind father, there is no one who rejoices more than I 
in your promotion. Like the enthusiastic woman in the Gospel, 
with whose words the pontifical of this day’s ceremony salutes you, 
I am constrained to cry out: “Blessed is the womb that bore thee.” 
Yes, your saintly mother came of the spiritual stock that begets 
priests, and it is because so many of the homes of the present day 
are not presided over by the spirit of faith and piety which animated 
the lives of your father and mother that vocations to the priesthood 
are not equal to the needs of the Church in America. The spirits 
of your departed parents and with them those of your brother and 
sister hovering about this sanctuary to-day, rejoicing in your eleva- 
tion. To our words of congratulation they answer disclaiming any 
share which ties of flesh and blood might have in preparing for you 
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the honor of this morning, and pointing to you with significant 
finger they echo back the words of the Master: “Yea rather, blessed 
are they who hear the Word of God and keep it.” With them I 
rejoice. With them I congratulate you on the triumph of God’s 
grace, by which you are what you are. 
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BY THE REV. J. A. MCMULLAN, C.SS.R. 


XXVIII. THE Practice oF FAITH, WITH REGARD TO THE 
BLESSED SACRAMENT 


The first tme you ever came to church a kindly priest met you 
at the door and said to you: “What dost thou ask of the Church of 
God?” You were a little taken back by the question, and before 
you could gather your thoughts together for a suitable reply, your 
godmother answered for you: “Faith.” It seemed a funny thing 
to say, especially as you knew nothing about it, but as they didn’t 
appear to mind your views, you let it pass and “the subsequent 
proceedings interested you no more” until a strange thing happened 
that gave perhaps the first real shock to your hitherto untroubled 
trustfulness in “grown-ups.” This kindly old priest (as he ap- 
peared to be) actually took you, and though you had been extremely 
forbearing under very trying circumstances, such as turning you 
over and over, blowing in your face, and putting salt in your mouth, 
he poured cold water over you, while your godmother, instead of 
taking your part against him, held you gently, but firmly, while he 
did so. 

“Oh my dear,” panted the White King, “such a thing I never 
shall forget.” “Yes you will,” said the Queen, “unless you make 
a memorandum of it.” And a memorandum he accordingly would 
have made, only Alice would not let him. And in the same way, 
lest you should forget, that kindly priest made a memorandum of 
that event for you in his Baptismal Register. And there it is for 
you when you want a Baptism or birth certificate, or are thinking 
of taking a wife or of claiming old age pension. 

But that Baptismal entry does more than this. It records the 
day on which you received the greatest of all God’s gifts to man: 
the gift of Holy Faith. At the end our Judgment will be decided 
by the way we shall have used that gift. If we have used it well, 
we shall be saved; if we have neglected it, we shall be condemned. 
We cannot plead ignorance. At the time we did not realize our 
obligations, but as often as we have made use of our privileges as 
Catholics, as often as we have received the Church’s blessing, or 
heard Mass, or received the Sacraments, so often have we ac- 
knowledged our Baptism, and accepted all its responsibilities. That 
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memorandum, or entry, then, is the official record of a sacred con- 
tract having eternal sanction. We came seeking Faith, and it was 
given us, but given us on condition that we should use it. If we do 
not use it, we shall have failed in our contract, we shall have fallen 
short in our obligations of strict justice to God and to our Church. 

It is this consideration that gives such keen point to St. Paul’s 
words when he condemns sinners for detaining “the truth of God 
in injustice” (Rom., i, 18). The Truth of God is the Faith. He 
who sins grievously does not indeed at once kill that Faith, but he 
drives God’s grace from his soul. And to Faith, life in a soul de- 
prived of the grace of God, is life in a killing dungeon. Formerly 
that soul was to it a garden, but now sin has made it a “whited 
sepulchre,” full of rottenness and corruption. And it is there, in 
that charnel-house, that the sinner keeps prisoner this marvellous 
gift of God. It was granted to him on the condition that he should 
honor it by his obedience to it and respect for it, that he should 
live by it, that he should follow its injunctions and so keep God’s 
commandments and work out his salvation. And now see what he 
is in fact doing with it! He is keeping it fast bound in a foul 
prison-house, he is depriving it of its nourishment, which St. James 
tells us consists of good works, he is detaining the Truth of God in 
injustice. Let him beware lest that Truth of God should rise to con- 
demn him in the end. “He that despiseth me and receiveth not my 
word hath one that judgeth him: the word that I have spoken the 
same shall judge him at the last day” (John, xii, 48). 

The exercise of Faith, the keeping of our Baptismal obligation, is, 
then, a very important matter for us, and we should anxiously con- 
sider it. There are two special objects for the exercise of our Faith 
with regard to the Church: Her Authority and her Power. Her 
Authority, as expressed in her Word, and her Power, as shown in 
the Sacraments and especially in the great Sacrament of the Altar. 
These two objects are closely connected, and it is a want of Faith 
that is the cause of our unworthy conduct towards either. ‘He 
that eateth and drinketh unworthily,” says St. Paul, “eateth and 
drinketh judgment to himself, not discerning the Body of the Lord” 
(1 Cor., xi, 29). Want of Faith, or want of the exercises of Faith, 
is the cause of the sinner’s not discerning the Body of the Lord, 
and hence the cause of his sin. And it is the same want of Faith, 
as St. Augustine assures us, that prevents the sinner recognizing 
the Word of God in the Authority of the Church. “For,” he says, 
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“that authority is not less the Word of God than is the Blessed 
Sacrament the Body of Christ.” 

The Authority of the Church as the object of our Faith we have 
just considered. We have seen how, looking upon its Word as the 
Word of God, we are bound as loyal Catholics to prefer it to Pop- 
ular Opinion: and, no matter what the cost, to obey its behests 
ungrudgingly. It is by such obedience we grow in the knowledge 
of God, and by such obedience do we fulfil the obligations of our 
Baptismal contract. Thus with regard to the Church’s Authority 
we exercise Faith in humble submission and so come to clearer 
knowledge of the Faith. 

And now it is precisely the same with regard to the second ob- 
ject of Faith. We exercise Faith in humble submission to our Di- 
vine Teacher when we accept His teaching. With regard to the 
Blessed Sacrament and then, by acting up to that knowledge by 
frequently receiving the Blessed Sacrament, we learn to understand 
more clearly the Spirit of Jesus. It is our duty, then, to exercise 
our Faith both to understand the Blessed Sacrament and to receive 
it frequently. 

With regard, then, to understanding it. Our Blessed Lord Him- 
self, when first He preached the Holy Eucharist, insists most 
emphatically on the need of this Faith. He had always, as we have 
seen, taught with authority. Always had He shown Himself more 
pleased with the humility of docility than with the approval of 
intellectual conviction. Men must become children and accept His 
teaching with submission. They were not to stand up as critics and 
exercise their Private Judgment on His doctrines. This had always 
been His way. But never does He so clearly manifest it and insist 
upon it as now, when He first preaches the doctrine of the Blessed 
Sacrament. It is a clear intimation, not only to His hearers, but to 
all men for all time, that the only way of entering at all into this 
mystery is by the submission of Faith. Well, then, let us turn to 
the discourse as it is recorded for us in the sixth chapter of St. 
John. “What shall we do that we may work the works of God?” 
he is asked. Jesus answered: “This is the work of God that you 
believe in Him whom He hath sent” (29). 

Belief in Christ’s Divinity, that is profitable to salvation, can 
come alone from God. It is His gift. The Jews had it not, and 
they do not ask it. God looks for the willing mind on whom to 
bestow it. But they were not willing. They were prejudiced. They 
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said: “We see;” they had made up their minds that the Kingdom 
of Christ was to come with observation, with power and majesty 
to conquer the world. And God’s gift, the work of Faith, was not 
for them. Only the day before they had witnessed the great miracle 
of the multiplication of the loaves. It had excited their admiration, 
but it had not won their Faith. It was a sign that they were safe 
with Him, that He could and would protect them from bodily harm. 
But they saw in it no miracle in the sense of a proof of His Di- 
vinity. And so, when they came to Him on the following day, He 
warns them that that is the case: “Amen, Amen, I say to you, you 
seek Me not because you have seen miracles, but because you did 
eat of the loaves and were filled” (26). 

It has not been for them, as it was meant to be, a proof of the 
Divinity, and so, when He begins to reveal His doctrine, they grow 
alarmed. They are not prepared for it. The Jews therefore mur- 
mured at Him, because He had said: “I am the living Bread that 
came down from Heaven.” And they said: “Is not this Jesus, the 
son of Joseph, whose father and mother we know? How, then, saith 
He, ‘I came down from Heaven?’” Jesus therefore answered and 
said to them: “Murmur not amongst yourselves. No man can 
come to Me, except the Father who hath sent Me draw him” 
(41, sqq.). 

The Father must draw men. As St. Augustine explains it, this 
means the Divinity in Jesus must draw men. They must have Faith. 
They must accept His Divinity before they can accept His doc- 
trine. This is borne out by the words of Christ to Philip, who had 
said to him: “Lord, shew us the Father, and it is enough for us.” 
Jesus said to him: “So long a time have I been with you and have 
you not known Me? Philip, he that seeth Me seeth the Father also. 
How sayeth thou: shew us the father? Do you not believe that I 
am in the Father and the Father in Me? Otherwise believe for the 
very works’ sake” (John, xiv, 8). 

The Divinity of Christ was there, for the eye of Faith. These 
men had had their chance. The miraculous multiplication of the 
loaves was meant to reveal that Divinity. They ought to have be- 
lieved for the work’s sake. But they did not. And so, as they 
would not accept His Divinity, so neither will they, as a conse- 
quence, accept His doctrine. He goes on now to lay it down: “I 
am the living Bread which came down from Heaven. If any man 
eat of this Bread he shall live forever: and the bread that I will 
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give is My Flesh for the life of the world.” The Jews therefore 
strove amongst themselves, saying: “How can this man give us 
his flesh to eat?” (51). 

This how is an altogether impertinent question, revealing in these 
Jews a condition of mind and heart entirely opposed to the spirit of 
Faith. They must, forsooth, see whether they can approve of the 
doctrine of the Son of God before they agree to accept it. Jesus 
answers their How with a threat: “Amen, amen, I say to you: ex- 
cept you eat the Flesh of the Son of Man and drink His Blood, you 
shall not have life in you. For My Flesh is meat indeed, and My 
Blood is drink indeed.” 

But neither miracle nor threat can avail against their sullen pride: 
“This saying is hard,” is their only answer, “and who can hear it?” 
But that is not the true reason of their not accepting that saying. 
No, it is not because the doctrine is hard, but because they will not 
accept our Lord’s Divinity. The grace that was offered to them of 
seeing the Godhead in Christ they had refused. “Therefore did I 
say to you,” says Jesus, “that no man can come to Me unless it be 
given him by My Father” (60). 

There is the explanation given to us by Truth itself. It is the 
explanation in our Lord’s day, it is the explanation in our own. 
People do not accept the doctrine of the Real Presence, because they 
do not accept the Divinity of Christ. Once they accept that, the 
rest is easy. For God, though He is He, could not have spoken in 
terms clearer or more easy to understand. Do not think, then, it is 
excess of intellect that makes people find this doctrine “a hard say- 
ing.” Macaulay has long ago disposed of that priggish idea: “if 
Sir Thomas More has accepted Transubstantiation,” he argues, 
“there can be nothing inherently so absurd in it as would prevent 
a clever and sincere man from believing it.” It is not too much 
intellect then, it is, as our Lord has told us, too little Faith in His 
Divinity. 

This view is most emphatically confirmed when we turn from 
those who refused to believe, and look at those who did believe. 
The Jews leave Christ and He turns to the Twelve and says to them: 
“Will you also go?” It is a touching and pathetic appeal. His gen- 
tle Heart must have been torn at the sight of so many eager and 
enthusiastic souls, as they had shown themselves, suddenly falling 
away from Him. The “saying” would have been as “hard,” as 
new, as strange and mysterious to the Twelve as it had been to the 
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others, and He would not explain it; not even for them would He 
answer that “How?” They must accept it as He had stated it, 
or they must let it alone. Looked at with human eyes it seemed 
inevitable that the Disciples would follow the others. Now what is 
St. Peter’s answer. Thanks be to God, an answer worthy for all 
time of the Prince of Apostles and the head of the Church on earth. 
“Lord,” he cries with loving enthusiasm, “to whom shall we go? 
Thou hast the words of eternal life. And we have believed and 
have known that Thou art the Christ, the Son of God” (69). 

There is the first act of Faith in the Blessed Sacrament! Not 
because he understood it or liked it, or approved of it, did Peter 
accept it: but because Christ, the Son of God, whose words were 
the words of eternal life, had said it. He believed in the Real Pres- 
ence because he believed in the Divinity of Christ. Already had he 
given glorious testimony of that belief. When asked: “Whom do 
you say that I am?” he had answered: “Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God.” And Jesus made known to us the source 
of his knowledge: “Blessed art thou, Simon Bar Jona, because 
flesh and blood hath not revealed it to thee, but My Father who is 
in Heaven” (Matt. xvi, 17). 

The Divinity in Heaven had revealed the Divinity on earth. In 
Jesus Peter saw the Father also, and when men were leaving Him, 
that Father drew Peter to Jesus and made him loyal. “Lord, to 
whom shall we go?” As it was with Peter, so must it be with us. 
We have difficulties, as ali God’s Saints have difficulties, that is 
why we call it a mystery. But, says St. Augustine, “demus Deum 
aliquid posse quod nos fateamur investigare non posse.’ Do let us 
grant that an infinite God may be capable of doing something which 
our limited understanding may not be able to fathom. Christ has 
said, “The bread that I will give is My Flesh for the life of the 
world.” “Let us grant,” says the Saint, “that He can do this, though 
we cannot understand how.” In other words, we admit it as St. 
Peter admitted it: on Faith, because we believe in the Divinity of 
Christ, because we believe that He who said it has the words of 
eternal life, and because we have believed and have known that He 
is the Christ, the Son of God. 

This is the work of God that you believe in Him whom He hath 
sent. That work—the power to believe in Christ—God does for us 
at our Baptism. It is then we receive the grace of Faith. Now, 
how have we used that grace? It is, as we have considered, a most 
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important question. Ask yourself seriously whether you accept 
with the same eager, simple, loyal, loving Faith of Peter the saying 
of Christ, so hard to unaided reason: “My Flesh is meat indeed, 
and My Blood is drink indeed.” 

Our first duty then is to use our Faith to accept Christ’s doctrine 
on the Blessed Sacrament. And our second to use it in the fre- 
quent and devout reception of that Sacrament, and it is this second 
duty we must now go on to consider. 

The ultimate end and object of all our spiritual endeavors is, as 
we have seen, to become Christ-like. It is, as we have also seen, 
too great a work for our unaided efforts. And Jesus, who has pro- 
posed that end, has provided us with the means of attaining it. He 
Himself has come to save us. His infinite love for man is the 
theme of the angel’s unceasing praise: that He should die for man’s 
offence, that He should rise again for his justification, that He 
should send him the Holy Spirit for his guide, and His unfailing 
grace for his assistance ; and now, over and above all, this: 


That a higher gift than grace 
Should flesh and blood repine: 

God’s presence and His very self 
And essence all divine. 


All these evidences of God’s love for man form, I say, the un- 
ending theme of the angels’ Song of Praise, but perhaps a greater 
mystery than God’s love for man, says Fr. Faber, is man’s ingrati- 
tude to God, and surely that charge may rightly be laid at our door 
if we neglect so great a means of salvation as this Blessed Sacra- 
ment. The Queen of the South shall rise in the judgment with the - 
men of this generation and shall condemn them, because she came 
from the ends of the earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon, and 
“behold, more than Solomon here” (Luke, xi, 31). 

We must desire to receive the Blessed Sacrament, then, and to be 
efficacious that desire must be definite. Two things make us like 
to Christ: Detachment from the sinful pleasures of this world on 
the one hand, and, on the other, so living for God that our lives 
bear witness to the truth of His Sovereignty. “Two things are 
commanded,” says St. Gregory, “to have our loins girt, and to hold 
lamps burning in our hands that the sweetness of chastity may 
shine in our bodies and the light of truth in our works.” Obedience 
to God’s will and chastity should, then, be the definite virtues we 
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aim at. And it is by frequently receiving Holy Communion that 
we best attain them. Let us convince ourselves of this. 

Our Lord has said: “As the living Father hath sent Me, and as 
I live by the Father, so he that eateth Me, the same shall live in Me” 
(John, vi, 58). Speaking of Himself as God, Jesus can say: “the 
Father and I are one,” but, when He speaks of His human nature: 
“the Father is greater than J.” And here, in proposing Himself as 
our model, He speaks of course as Man. His Father had sent Him 
to do a definite work, and in doing that work His life had been en- 
tirely consumed. “In the head of the book it is written of Me that 
I should do Thy will” (Ps., xxxix). And at the end He says: “I 
have finished the work Thou gavest Me to do” (John, xvii, 4). “It 
is consummated” (John, xix, 30). To it He sacrificed every wish 
of His own: “I came not to do My own will, but the will of Him 
that sent Me” (John, vi, 38). And “Not My will but Thine be 
done” (Luke, xxii, 42). But it was done with joy, and in doing 
it He found His support. “He rejoiced as a giant to run his way” 
(Ps., xviii, 6). And “My meat is to do the will of Him that sent 
Me” (John, iv, 34). 

That is the spirit of Jesus then, gladly witnessing, by simple and 
sincere obedience in every phase of His life, to the sovereignty of 
His Father in Heaven. ‘For this was I born, for this came I into 
the world, that I might give testimony of the Truth” (John, xviii, 
37). And remember “he that hath not the spirit of Jesus is none 
of His” (Rom., viii, g). It is essentially necessary that we acquire 
it then, and we acquire it best in Holy Communion. “As the living 
Father hath sent Me and I live by the Father, so he that eateth Me 
the same shall also live by Me.” It is in Holy Communion then we 
receive the power to live by Him as He lived by His Father, to fol- 
low His inspirations with the same cheerful obedience as He fol- 
lowed His Father’s. : 

Chastity is the reverse of that coin whose obverse is the image 
and superscription of God. Its work is to cut the threads that bind 
the soul to the sinful pleasures of his life.. God has made us little 
less than the angels, but above the animal creation (Ps., viii) : and 
chastity must see to it that we rise to the angels and that we do not 
sink to the brutes. But that task has been rendered immeasurably 
difficult by the fall. For “Man when he was in honor did not under- 
stand, he lowered himself to the brutes and became as one of them”’ 
(Ps. xlviii). And, having once tasted the forbidden fruit, he has, 
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like the swine, plunged headlong down the steep of pleasure and 
now lies wallowing in the filth of all corruptions. For men no 
longer care to rise, they declare that such is their nature, that they 
cannot rise, and at those who seem to try they sneer as weak- 
minded or hypocrites. Hard as chastity is to practice under the 
best conditions—St. Bernard calls it a martyrdom in youth—it is 
this state of society and opinion in which you live that so greatly 
increases its difficulty. But take courage. Bad as poor fallen nature 
is, it is an infamous scandal to declare it incapable of this ennobling 
virtue. Millions before us have practiced it in circumstances more 
difficult, perhaps, than our own. “Quod isti et istae,’ says St. Au- 
gustine, “cur non ego.” “What these men and women have done, 
why cannot I?” They conquered, “for greater was He that was in 
them, than he that was in the world” (1 John, iv, 4). And that 
same Conqueror is longing to help you to-day. Loving holy chas- 
tity, trying to raise that poor struggling nature, that He who 
deigned to call Himself the Son of Man loved so dearly, will make 
you a favorite of the Sacred Heart. And, surely, to an unsullied 
mind there can be nothing more fascinating than this virtue: “How 
beautiful is the chaste generation with glory, the renown thereof 
shall never die, for it is known before God and man” (Wisd., 4). 
It is at once the manliest and the loveliest of all the moral virtues. 
It has all the strength of the tower of David, and all the beauty of 
the tower of ivory. Let us dare to be chaste then. It is possible. 
It is the boast of the Catholic religion that it has the gift of making 
the young heart chaste, and why is this but that it gives us Jesus 
for our Food, and Mary for our nursing Mother? Fulfill this boast 
in yourselves; prove to the world that you are following no false 
teaching (Newman). The world may judge the virtue impossible, 
for the world in rejecting the Blessed Sacrament has lost the great 
help towards practicing it. ‘The world seeth Me no more,” says 
Jesus, “but you see Me because I live and you shall live” (John, 
xiv, 19). And “we have known Him in the breaking of the Bread” 
(Luke, xxiv, 35). And let no callous sneer of an impure world 
rob you of the confidence you have in this Food of the Strong which 
your Holy Church gives to you. There does the power lie hid that 
can do the wonder of keeping your young heart chaste. “For what 
is the good thing of him and what is this beautiful thing but the 
corn of the elect and the wine that springeth forth virgins” (Zach., 
ix, 16). 
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Well, then, if the Faith we received at our Baptism is to profit 
us, we must use it and use it especially with regard to the Blessed 
Sacrament. There we need it both to accept the doctrine and that 
our souls may benefit by Holy Communion. Devoutly frequenting 
Holy Communion will attune our spirit to that of Jesus. We shall 
become wholly obedient to Him, which, as we have seen, is the 
glory of a good conscience. And we shall be enabled to practice 
chastity, by which we shall grow dearer to Jesus and fit ourselves 
best for the company of angels hereafter. 








CONFERENCES FOR MARRIED WOMEN 


(CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN MOTHERS) 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 


XIX. CLEANLINESS 


One day a physician was called to a certain home. It was by no 
means his first call there, in fact he was summoned very frequently, 
for no sooner did one member of this family get well when another 
needed his attention. These people, rather pretentious and apparently 
well to do, considered themselves very unfortunate indeed because 
sickness seemed to pursue them. 

The doctor was a prudent and conscientious man, and he had 
concluded there must be some particular cause for so much sickness. 
Yet, he did not even in thought wish to do the people an injustice 
by suspecting them to lack ordinary cleanliness, when all things 
about the house gave unmistakable signs of wealth and refinement. 

It was the call on this day that made him determined to examine 
the house from roof to cellar to see whether there was anything 
wrong. The mistress of the house was not a little shocked at the 
strange request of the doctor. Indeed, she felt insulted that anyone 
should question her ability to keep a home clean. Fine carpets and 
curtains, expensive furniture and pictures, were her especial pride. 
But the insistence of the family physician did not permit her to 
deny him his request. He explained his reason for this apparently 
strange request, impressing upon her mind that his examination 
would be for the best of the family. 

With a great deal of protesting on her part and apologizing on 
his the two went up to the attic, where the inspection began. The 
doctor was not wrong in his surmise. The attic, filled with old 
clothes and all kinds of discarded stuff was a veritable hotbed of 
all kinds of disease germs. All these things were at once taken to the 
furnace and burned. The attic then received a thorough disinfec- 
tion. The mistress of the house had intended to repair all these old 
clothes and to give them to some charitable society, but had never 
found the time. So it was that clothing and odds and ends of all 
sorts were constantly piled up, while nothing was ever removed. 

Having cleaned up the attic the doctor went to examine the rooms. 
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They were furnished faultlessly, even pretentiously, but they lacked 
proper ventilation. The doctor explained the necessity of proper 
ventilation for all rooms, for bedrooms particularly. Next the 
clothes-closets were looked into. These little closets should be kept 
open certain times, so that fresh air may enter the clothing they 
contain. The doctor took up the paper from one of the shelves 
and found it to be damp and mouldy. He ordered that all shelf 
paper should be renewed at least every two weeks. Next he went 
to the kitchen. The house did not have a modern, airy pantry, but 
stacks of drawers from floor to ceiling. He opened the flour bin 
and found vermin. There were ants in the sugar, maggots in the 
oatmeal, vermin of various kinds wherever he looked. “The best 
thing you can do will be to have all this shelving removed, have the 
place thoroughly cleaned so that vermin will no longer find shelter, 
and reconstruct the pantry along sanitary lines.” Then the two went 
to the cellar. There the doctor found more sources of trouble. 
Vegetables half decomposed, fruit jars that were mouldy, papers 
and rags waiting for the ragpicker to take them away. “Screen the 
cellar windows,” the doctor said, “and keep them open the entire 
summer to get that unhealthy odor out of this place.” 

When he had cured the child for whom he had been called this 
time, the doctor ordered the family to leave the home for a few 
weeks. In this time the house was fumigated, all wall paper was 
scraped off and new paper put on, and the house received such a 
thorough cleaning and improvement in matters of sanitation that 
when the family returned they hardly recognized their home. It 
did not take them long to appreciate the soundness of the advice 
their physician had given them, because after that the state of health 
of that family was wonderfully improved. They were profoundly 
grateful to the doctor when they realized what wisdom he had 
shown in investigating the house as he did. . 

There are many homes, indeed, that to all outward appearances 
are models of neatness and of order, and yet inspection of these 
homes would reveal conditions exactly like those found by the phy- 
sician whose experience I have just related. 

It is by such lack of care and of cleanliness that people allow 
their homes to become breeding places for all kinds of diseases. 
In the extent of cleanliness that people must practice in their homes 
they must not act like the boy who considers that neck and throat 
need not to be washed because they are not seen. To bestow all 
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care upon those rooms of the house to which visitors are admitted, 
while attic, closets, shelves, cupboards, cellar and stairways are 
permitted to breed disease germs is not only a mighty poor attempt 
at cleanliness, but actually a serious neglect of proper regard for 
the health of the inmates. 

Some time ago there appeared in the bulletin of a State Board 
of Health an article that all housewives ought to read. A certain 
house, so the report stated, in a certain town was declared by the 
people to be haunted. It had been observed for years that nobody 
lived there very long. Some one of any family moving into this 
house would be quickly taken with typhoid, and just as soon as 
possible the family would move out again. Eventually the house 
was shunned by the people and soon all kinds of tales and rumors 
were in circulation. The Health Board finally took up the matter. 
After removing four layers of paper from the walls of this house 
they discovered typhoid germs in such immense quantities that they 
were surprised an epidemic had not been started. 

From these examples you will understand that cleanliness means 
keeping clean the entire house, from attic to cellar. Not a single 
nook or corner should escape the watchful eye of the house wife. 
Each clothes closet, each room from roof to cellar should receive 
ample fresh air. Never be sparing with soap and water, fresh air 
and sunshine. The old-fashioned feather duster is worse than use- 
less. To chase the dust from one corner of the room to another 
by means of a feather duster does not remove the dust. Use an 
oiled mop, or a dustcloth. 

Of course, such cleaning will require more work than you per- 
haps intended to do. But it is worth it. Nor are you supposed to 
do all the housework yourself. Train your children to help you in 
it. If the work is more than you and the children can do, let some 
other woman come and help you. A dollar spent in this manner 
will be a saving in the end. It will be more economical to spend 
an extra dollar for cleaning up than to spend many times this 
amount for avoidable doctor bills. 

Really it does seem as though we had to get many hard knocks 
by way of experience before we learn what a poor policy it is to be 
penny-wise and pound-foolish. 
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BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 


XLIII. Tue Traininc ror Work 


Since work is the unavoidable burden and duty of man, it will 
be a serious charge against parents if they permit their children to 
grow up without the least knowledge of work. There is an old 
saying that all work and no play makes of Jack a dull boy; but it 
is a greater truth that all play and no work will make of Jack a 
scamp. 

Personally I think we give children too much time for play and 
not enough work. The present-day movement for playgrounds and 
recreation for children deserves support only if it does not go so 
far as to let children get the notion that all they are in this world 
for is to play and to seek amusement and ease. Even studies are 
made into play to render them more enjoyable, and then, when life 
begins to impose duties of hard work, these children have received 
the false notion that work is something to be shunned. 

Twenty years or so ago girls were already with the age of twelve 
made to go out and do housework, or else do housework at home. 
Now our girls go to high-school until old enough to marry. They 
know Latin and Greek, but they know nothing of housework. 
Mother is there to do the work, but the girls are ladies and must 
not be asked to do anything so vulgar as housework. Boys are 
equally unfit for real work. Many of them go to highschool or col- 
lege simply for the sake of being on the football or baseball team. 
From their fourteenth year on most of them should learn an honest 
trade. Instead of that the most important years of their lives are 
wasted, and when later the force of circumstances compels them 
to work they will find life an extremely severe and distasteful school. 

The same as you parents are bound to work, so in their turn 
your children will have to work in their day. This truth cannot be 
taught any too soon. 

Now, if you are wise parents you will have considered this ques- 
tion and decided what kind of work, and how much of it, 
should be expected of your children every day. A sensible mother 
will know what work her little girl can and ought to do regularly. 
Common sense tells us not to expect as much of a seven-year-old 
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child as of one that is ten or twelve. Again, if a child is frail, a 
sensible parent will not burden it with an undue amount of work. 
But apart from these conditions, both boys and girls should be 
given some regular work around the house, so as to make them be- 
come accustomed to real work. 

Here it is where parents are to teach their children one of the 
most important lessons of life: the necessity of work. 

In the early teens boys are hardest to manage, if they are not 
taken in charge by a sensible father. 

The animal spirits of the boy fairly bubble over; he begins to 
realize his strength and wants to make use of it. Hence the com- 
mon thing of boys fighting, destroying property, and so on. You 
need not altogether suppress this life in the boy, for that would be 
criminal ; but you should direct that boyish impulse and high spirit 
into proper channels. Make the boy acquainted with saw and ax 
to split wood for his mother. Make him help mother in hard work, 
such as beating carpets and such things. Allow him some time for 
play, but make him understand that work comes first. Only after 
his work is well done can he hope to play with other boys. One of 
the best lessons for a boy is to make him actually earn a few pennies 
for himself, so that he may learn the value of a dollar. The news- 
boy who must walk four or five miles every day to earn a few pen- 
nies knows the value of a dollar. He knows how he has to hustle 
to earn it. The very fact that he must work for his few cents will 
make him think better of his money than to spend it foolishly. The 
boy who does not know what work means will not know the value 
of money. 

The boy who has to sell papers has the makings of being one day 
a successful man of business, while the boy who wastes his time in 
high-school without talent and earnest study may become his clerk. 

While your children are mastering the elementary branches of 
learning in the parish school, do not forget that you also are their 
teachers. Teach your children that manual labor is no dishonor. 
Arrange their time for play, work and study so that each of the 
three get their proper time. 

Nowadays we often hear it said that an education is the best gift 
parents can bestow upon their children. 

It depends upon the children and upon the education whether this 
is true or not. To send a dull child to a high-school and college is a 
waste of time, of money and effort. Many a skilful and successful 
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blacksmith or carpenter is lost to the world because the boy whose 
proper vocation this trade would be, is turned into an incompetent 
lawyer or doctor, who, owing to his lack of knowledge and fitness, 
is unable to make a living. Such failures in the ranks of the pro- 
fessions often enter upon a dishonest way of making a living. For 
such men the education they received without being able to digest 
it was acurse. A higher education is not always the greatest good 
parents can give their children. The teaching of an honorable trade 
would be far better in many cases. But in our present day educa- 
tional standards have been so dreadfully twisted that people disdain 
the idea of being wage-earners. People ignore the fact that hand- 
some wages are far better than a meagre salary. Yet this age im- 
presses young men and young women with the thought that wages 
are beneath their dignity. They are entitled to nothing less than 
a “salary,” even though it be less than the amount a mechanic gets 
in wages. 

An education that prevents the child from acquiring a love for 
work, that does not train it for the work the coming years will de- 
mand of it, leads only to rank failure. A story from my experience 
will illustrate this truth far better than any abstract lecture on edu- 
cation. 

A certain hard-working man had by thrift and hard work ad- 
vanced his family from poverty to wealth. There were two chil- 
dren, a boy and a girl. Other children had died in infancy. Both 
boy and girl were given—what their parents thought the best they 
could give them—an education, and eventually they went to high- 
school. Neither boy nor girl were very intelligent, the boy, more- 
over, was lazy. 

The father never for a moment thought of applying to his son the 
rule that had been his rule from boyhood on—work, work and more 
work. His own education had been very slim. He had learned 
more by experience than out of books, and he foolishly thought that 
he was doing his son a favor by letting him have the education that 
had been denied to himself. 

The boy grew up with the idea that he could have anything he 
saw or wanted, and his father humored him in this delusion. In 
school he was known as the son of a rich father, and hence he never 
lacked friends. 

Well, to make a long story short, the young man was kept at high- 
school longer than enough to graduate, but finally his father was 
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plainly told that there was no prospect that the boy would ever 
graduate. So he was taken out of high-school and sent to some 
fashionable college where he received the finishing touches to 
take his place in select society. Now he is a living example of 
what such education can do for a man. 

As far as his ability goes he is unable to take care of his 
father’s business. As long as the money of his father will last this 
educated son will not have to worry, but after that he will not know 
of anything to do to make even a modest living. 

His sister was as hopeless a failure at school and college as he. 
But she has a husband to take care of her. The important lessons 
she failed to learn in school she may learn from life. But her 
brother has no such help. He will continue to move in the best so- 
ciety as long as his means last, and he will avoid work as long as 
he can. What will then become of him, the Lord only knows. 

Had the father had the common sense to apply the hard lessons 
of his life to his son, he would have said to his son when he was 
fourteen years old: “Now, son, when I was your age I started 
work as an office boy. I swept the office, dusted the furniture, 
did errands and worked my way up, till one day the firm I worked 
for changed their sign by adding my name to it, and finally I bought 
out my partners. Now you go and start out in the same way. You 
can do better than I did, for you have me to look out for you, 
whereas my father died when I was eight years old. Mother had 
no money to send me to school. But you see what work got for me. 
Now go and try your luck.” That would have been sensible talk. 
Alas! it never was said. 

Parents are really guilty of a crime against their children if they 
do not teach them the necessity and dignity of labor. 

Think of the humble home of the Holy Family in Nazareth. 

St. Joseph fully understood that Jesus was the Son of the living 
God. St. Joseph understood the Divine mission of Jesus, as the 
Saviour and Redeemer of mankind. Yet, in his simplicity of heart 
he teaches the boy Jesus the trade his own father had taught him. 

If we admire the humble zeal of St. Joseph, in teaching the Son 
of God the carpenter trade, what can we say of the humble sub- 
mission of dear Jesus, who consented that His sacred Hands should 
become hardened and calloused with work? 

If Jesus did not consider it beneath His dignity to learn an 
humble trade, can your son object if you teach him how to work? 
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Bear in mind the example of good St. Joseph, and bring to your 

own home the lesson of work, that your children may one day do 

the work, faithfully and ably, for which God has intended them. 





PASTORAL PART 


ANALECTA 








NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


From the Acts of Benedict XV.: 


Apostolic Letter praises and enriches with indulgences 
the society organized in Ireland to promote daily assis- 
tance at Mass. (Sept. 16, 1915.) 


The Confraternity founded at Montmagny in 1891 for 
the Widespread Diffusion of Knowledge of the Gospel is 
erected into an Archconfraternity. (Feb. 16, 1916.) 


Indulgences granted to the practice introduced by the 
Society of Expiation of New York of reciting daily, from 
the feast of St. Peter’s Chair at Rome (Jan. 18) to the 
feast of the Conversion of St. Paul (Jan. 25), certain 
prayers for the return of non-Catholics to the unity of 
the Church. (Feb. 25, 1916.) 


Indulgences and privileges conceded to members of the 
Catholic Truth Society of England. (May 2, 1916.) 




















CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 


THE IMPEDIMENT OF CRIME 


David and Lucilla were lawfully married in 1913, but they never 
lived together and the marriage was not consummated. David 
learned that Lucilla had been unfaithful to her marriage vows, and 
he obtained a divorce. Lucilla then married George, the co-respon- 
dent, before a civil magistrate. To this union several children were 
born. Subsequently George and Lucilla, repenting of their evil 
course of life, renewed their marriage consent before their parish 
priest, after a dispensation super matrimonio rato et non consum- 
mato had been granted, as David was still living. 

Q. 1. What is the impediment of crime? 

©. 2. What is the law regarding dispensation from this impedi- 
ment? 

©. 3. Was the marriage of George and Lucilla invalidated by 
the impediment of crime? 

Solution. 


1. The diriment impediment of crime arises in three cases: (a) 
between those who in order to marry have conspired against and 
murdered the husband or wife of one of the parties; (b) between 
those who have committed adultery together and also promised or 
attempted marriage, during the life time of the injured husband or 
wife; (c) between adulterers, one of whom murders the injured 
spouse in order to contract marriage with the partner in guilt. 

2. Since this impediment was established by ecclesiastical law, 
the Church may always dispense from it. In case of public hom- 
icide, however, it is never dispensed. When adultery has been 
joined with attempted marriage, the dispensation is granted only 
for grave reasons. The impediment is not incurred by infidels, but 
it holds if one of the parties is Christian. Whether ignorance of 
the impediment excuses is a disputed question, but the negative 
view is the more common. For while the impediment is intended 
as a punishment, the chief purpose of the Church is to remove the 
reason for such crimes by rendering the guilty ones disqualified for 
marriage. It can easily happen, though, that the impediment aris- 
ing from adultery and attempted marriage be overlooked by those 
who, seeking to have their civil marriage validated, ask for a dis- 
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pensation super matrimonio rato et non consummato, or a declara- 
tion of liberty on account of the presumed death of the former 
consort. Hence the Church, in order to prevent the danger of in- 
validity, has provided that in such cases the dispensation from the 
impediment of crime, so contracted, shall be considered as granted 
through the concession of the dispensation or declaration sought 
for. (S.C. Sacr. 3 Junii, 1912.) This decree is retroactive and 
grants the revalidation and sanation of any marriage that had for 
this reason been invalid before. 

3. The first marriage of George and Lucilla was of course in- 
valid. Moreover, it induced the impediment of crime. For from 
what was said in the first paragraph under (b) it follows that this 
impediment results when a divorced person contracts and consum- 
mates a civil union during the lifetime of the lawful spouse; so 
that even after the former husband or wife has died, the second 
marriage cannot be revalidated without a dispensation. However, 
the second marriage of George and Lucilla was valid. The dispen- 
sation granted them included the dispensation from the impediment 
of crime. 
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Dreams and Realities, by Rosa Mulholland (Lady Gilbert). (B. Herder, 
St. Louis.) 

Rosa Mulholland, a devoted Catholic and a loyal daughter of Erin, sings 
of her religion and country in this dainty volume of poems, Dreams and 
Realities. Her poetic moods are both sombre and joyous, ranging from the 
sorrowful strains of “A Lay in the Famine” and “Shan O’Niell’s Camp” to 
the exultant notes of “Ireland Revisited” and “New Tipperary.” “The Irish 
Franciscan,’ “Our Lady of the Irish Hills,” and “The Prayer of Mary 
Queen” breathe the spirit of faith and attest the piety of the authoress. 
“Midsummer Night,” “St. Kevin and the Lark” and “Morning” are songs of 
nature tinctured with simple Irish faith. The gifted poetess sings sweetly 
of her native land even though the tears bedew her cheeks. The charming 
lays should appeal to every lover of literature, and especially to those of 
Celtic blood and the ancient Faith. 


A Retrospect of Fifty Years, by James Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop of 
Baltimore. (John Murphy and Co.) 

These two volumes of essays, lectures and sermons are a welcome addition 
to Catholic American literature. The first volume comprises mainly the 
author’s reminiscences of the Vatican Council. Cardinal Gibbons was the 
youngest bishop who sat in that body, and to-day is the last survivor of 
more than seven hundred prelates who attended its sessions. His letter 
to the Cardinal Prefect of the Propaganda on the Knights of Labor came at 
a crisis in the history of our Church, and deserves a place in the economic 
history of our country. The Sermons and Lectures, delivered on various 
historic occasions, treat of the growth and development of our American 
Church. His political and moral Essays and Addresses belong to the relig- 
ious literature of our republic and are known and admired by a wide circle 
of readers, irrespective of religious belief. A priest since 1861, a bishop 
since 1868, a Cardinal since 1886, the venerable primate of Baltimore is a 
national figure, and his utterances on any public occasion are listened to 
with respect and admiration. The present volumes are written in the beau- 
tiful flowing English so characteristic of their author, and deal with facts 
and problems which should instruct and interest both clergy and laity. 


Beauty. By Rev. Aloysius Rother, S.J., Professor of Philosophy in St. 
Louis University. (B. Herder.) 

The nature of beauty and its realization in discourse are objects of great 
interest to students of philosophy and of rhetoric. To both of these the 
above treatise will be of service as a supplementary text-book. The author 
investigates the essential constituents of the beautiful in a detailed study 
that begins with an analysis of experience. Next in order are considered the 
conditions requisite for the enjoyment of beauty, its particular kinds, source, 
objectivity. In a last chapter the chief false systems are reviewed and sub- 
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jected to a critical examination. For the sake of clearness the leading 
thoughts have been cast into the form of theses. 


The Sacraments. Vol. III: Penance. A Dogmatic Treatise. By the 
Right Rev. Mgr. Joseph Pohle, Ph.S., D.D., formerly Professor of Apolo- 
getics at the Catholic University of America, now Professor of Dogmatic 
Theology at the University of Breslau. Authorized English version, based 
on the fifth German edition, with some abridgments and additional references 
by Arthur Preuss. (B. Herder, St. Louis.) 


This is the tenth volume of the Pohle-Preuss series of Dogmatic Text-books. 
Two further volumes, treating of Extreme Unction, Holy Orders, Matrimony 
and Eschatology are to appear, which will complete the entire series. The 
present volume is a treatise on the Sacrament of Penance. In the Introduc- 
tion the virtue of penance and its relation to the Sacrament of Penance are 
considered. After the power of the Church to forgive sins and the qualities 
of the power have been treated (Part 1), the author passes to a considera- 
tion of Penance as a Sacrament, the questions of its matter and form, effects, 
minister and recipient (Part 2). The third part treats of the three acts of 
the penitent, contrition, confession and satisfaction. The price of this English 
translation of Dr. Pohle’s Lehrbuch is altogether too high. 





NOTES 


THE RELIGION oF JESUS CHRIST. 


In a recent number of the Outlook Dr. Lyman Abbott has summed up his 
views on the Christianity of Christ. Unfortunately Dr. Abbott is by too 
many regarded as an oracle, and his Review is even studied in the public 
schools. 

The Doctor frequently boasts that he never studied any systematic theology. 
This he need not tell us. Judging from his apparently unconscious contradic- 
tions and haphazard deductions, we suspect that Logic also had no place in 
his course of studies. Often does he assert that he does not believe in 
creeds or systems of doctrine, and yet he is forever ventilating a creed and 
doctrinal system of his own. Let us consider some of his statements in the 
article referred to. For the sake of brevity and clearness we shall sum- 
marize these statements and answer them in turn: 


1. Statement: “Christ prescribed no creed.” Answer.—Matthew (xxviii, 
19-20) and Mark (xvi, 15) inform us that Christ’s last word to His disciples 
commanded them to teach all nations all that He had told them. 

2. Statement: “Christ was a brother to all mankind, and hence to Him 
creeds were a matter of indifference.’ Answer—To His command to teach 
all that He had enjoined Christ coupled the warning: “He that believeth 
not shall be condemned” (Mark, xvi, 16). But perhaps Dr. Abbott is con- 
fusing the content of belief with its expression in a symbol or formula. We 
reply: “Christ revealed a doctrine to be believed; whether He or His disci- 
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ples formulated this doctrine is immaterial, and does not diminish in the 
least the divine authority of such a formula. 


3. Statement: Christ “prescribed no form of worship.” Answer.—Christ 
commanded that all should be baptized in the name of the Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost (Matt., xxviii, 19; Mark, xvi, 16) under pain of exclusion from 
the Kingdom of God (John, iii, 5). That the celebration of the Eucharist 
was likewise commanded by Christ we learn from St. Luke (xxii, 19; cp. 
John, vi, 54 ff.) and St. Paul (1 Cor., xi, 23 ff.). Will any one deny that the 
celebration of the Eucharist and the administration of Baptism are sacred 
rites and therefore a part of divine worship? Again, by what right does 
Dr. Abbott assert that Our Lord gave the Our Father as a form of prayer, 
but only as an illustration? How also can he affirm that Our Lord never 
counselled public prayer, in face of the words: “Where there are two or 
three gathered together in My name, there am I! in the midst of them” 
(Matt., xviii, 20) ? 

4. Statement: Christ “organized no church. He left no authoritative, 
visible organization to represent Him. He did not make membership in any 
special society a condition for fellowship with Ged.” Answer.—Christ com- 
mitted the power of teaching, preaching, remitting sins and of ruling the 
people to certain determined persons, viz., to the Apostles, whom He had 
especially chosen and instructed (John, xx, 21; Matt., xviii, 18) and to one 
of these Apostles, Peter, He gave the Primacy (Matt., xvi, 17-19; John, 
xxi, 15-17). What could Christ have meant when He said to Peter: “Upon 
this rock I will build My church and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it” (Matt., xvi, 18)? If these words do not refer to a visible, con- 
stituted body, they have no meaning at all. And as to membership in this 
body, one need only recall Christ’s own words, referred to above, regarding 
the necessity of Faith, Baptism, the Eucharist. The authority of this visibly 
constituted body over its members is unmistakably taught by Christ when He 
declares that those of its members who will not hear the Church must be 
considered as heathens and publicans (Matt., xviii, 17). 

5. Statement: “The earliest creed, known as the Apostles’ Creed, was 
formed not earlier than the second century; the definite organization of 
ritual and church date from about the same epoch. Creed, ritual, church, are 
outgrowths from Christianity.’ Answer.—The best authorities hold that 
more probably the very phraseology of the Apostles’ Creed came from the 
Apostles themselves (Bardenhewer, No. 5). But whatever may be said about 
the expression of the Apostles’ Creed, it is certain that it reproduces the doc- 
trines of Christ and of the Apostles. That the same formula of faith existed 
in apostolic times is also certain. We find the Apostles insisting on a rule of 
faith; St. Paul anathematizes those who would accept even from an angel 
any other gospel than the one they had received (Gal., i, 8-9); he exhorts 
the Ephesians (iv, 5) to adhere to “one Lord, one faith, one baptism”; in 
his last words to his faithful disciple Timothy, who was to continue his 
work, he admonishes him “to hold fast the form of sound words” (2 Tim., 
i, 13). If an elaborate ritual did not exist in the Apostolic Church, which 
it is not necessary to maintain, no one can doubt that the essential features 
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of all the liturgies used in the centuries immediately following are clearly 
discernible in the times of Apostles. Baptism was administered according to 
the rite received from Christ, by Peter (Acts, ii), by Philip (Acts, viii), by 
Paul (Acts, xvi, 15); hands were imposed for the receiving of the Holy 
Ghost (Acts, viii, 12-18; xix, 1-6); the disciples frequently met for “the 
breaking of bread,” the communion of the Body and Blood of Christ (Acts, 
ii, 42; xx, 7; 1 Cor., x, 16); St. James (v, 14-15) orders that the priests of 
the Church should be called in to pray over the sick and anoint them with 
oil in the name of the Lord; we find the rite of ordination exercised by 
the Apostles with prayer and the imposition of hands (Acts, vi, 6; 1 Tim., 
iv, 14; 2 Tim., i, 6). More might be said, but what has been adduced is 
amply sufficient to prove our contention that the basis of all the liturgy was 
in existence immediately after the time of Christ. 

The assertion that definite Church organization dates only from the second 
century is just as unfounded as are Dr. Abbott’s other statements. As a mat- 
ter of fact the Acts and the Epistles show: (a) That the Apostles had ap- 
pointed permanent rulers and teachers in certain churches; (b) that though 
the Apostles reserved to themselves the supreme authority over the churches 
they had founded, in some places they appointed one bishop to govern a 
particular territory. For example see 1 Tim., v., 17; Titus, i, 5; Acts, xx, 28. 
All this shows the existence of an organized clergy and hierarchy in the 
lifetime of the Apostles. A few years later (about A. D. 107) St. Ignatius, 
Bishop of Antioch, disciple of John the Evangelist, tells us that a monarchical 
episcopate existed in all the churches of Asia Minor, and he supposes that 
this condition obtains everywhere else (Philad., iv; Ephes., iii, 2). Moreover, 
he declares that the hierarchy derives its origin from the ordination of Christ 
Himself (Philad., i, 1). Dr. Abbott admits that definite church organization 
did exist in the second century. This we know from the writings of Clement, 
the disciple of Paul; of Polycarp and Ignatius, the disciples of St. John; 
of Ireneus, the disciple of Polycarp. Is it conceivable that these men 
perverted the doctrines of their own teachers, the Apostles? That they were 
less acquainted with the genuine doctrines of Christ and the Apostles than 
are our modern freethinkers? If one wishes to know the opinions and 
teachings of any philosopher or religious teacher one goes to his contempo- 
raries and immediate followers. Thus when we wish to learn what were 
the doctrines of Socrates, who himself never wrote a word, we consult Plato 
and Aristotle, and not the ravings of some modern sceptic. 

In conclusion we may ask that if Christ prescribed no definite creed, no 
form of worship, no church organization, how comes it that at the end of 
the Apostolic age, as Dr. Abbott admits, we find all these established through- 
out the entire Church and accepted by all without protest? Such a lightning- 
like corruption of primitive doctrine as Dr. Abbott takes for granted is 
utterly inconceivable, a moral impossibility. 











